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@ Do not miss the new feature— 
the symposium of men in the 
Services on page 369. 


@ Branch officers will find helpful 
Carl Davis’ account of the record 
keeping procedure in the Chicago 
Branch. Members will also be 
interested in the development of 
efficient record keeping by local 
officers. If your system is 
better than Chicago's, pass it on 
to Headquarters Office! 


@ For the announcement of the 
change in plans for the CGPA 


work meeting, turn to page 394. 
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Guiding Youth to Service Today 


H. B. McDANIEL 
Public Schools, San Diego, California 


* With the lowering of the age for 
the draft and for certain war indus- 
tries youth must make their occupa- 
tional plans earlier than ever before. 
Today's needs are immediate and 
today’s youth must have realistic 
counseling. How one school system is 
serving its students is described here. 





A COMPLETE listing of the jobs demand- 
ing the services of youth in San 
Diego’s revolutionized community would 
involve most of the titles found in the 
Dictionary of Occupations. Two categories 
stand high on the list, the call of the mili- 
tary services for young men and of the air- 
craft industries for young women. Both 
of these are complex demands, requiring 
workers of a wide range of interests, 
knowledges, and skills. In addition, 
community services need butchers, bakers, 
telephone operators, bus drivers, line men, 
clerks, stenographers, etc. Minimum age 
requirements are being lowered, certain 
war industries are now accepting 16-year- 
olds. Apprenticeship programs begin at 
16. The post-high school ‘“‘shopping 
around"’ period has disappeared. Deci- 
sions about jobs are being made in school. 
_ These conditions demand a dynamic 
program of vocational guidance. Provi- 
sions must be made for a systematic pro- 
gram of occupational and military service 
information, for aiding each individual to 
appraise his own interests and abilities in 


terms of specific job and Service needs, for 
individual counseling, and for a flexible 
vocational training program. 

San Diego has attempted to devise a 
program which will operate on all these 
fronts. The general features of this pro- 
gram have been described before (The Coun- 
selor’s Wartime Manual, Occupations, Sep- 
tember, 1942, pp. 87-90) and will not be 
repeated here. There are certain new fea- 
tures, however, which may be of interest 
to counselors in similar situations else- 
where. These are: a program of military 
and essential service information, a revised 
appraisal and planning technique, and pro- 
vision for military advisers. 


EssENTIAL SERVICE INFORMATION 


The most effective way to give students 
information is to put it directly in the 
course of study of regular classes. Man- 
power needs are specifically on the agenda 
of Social Studies classes this year. Ac- 
cordingly, the Social Studies Curriculum 
Committee of the local City Schools de- 
cided to insert a two-week unit on Military 
and Essential Service Information in classes 
which would reach all 11th and 12th grade 
students. Materials for this unit were de- 
veloped by the Vocational Counselor of the 
Bureau of Child Guidance. The basic con- 
tent materials used are the bulletin on the 
military services prepared by the Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service 
wf the Office of Education, and Vocational 
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Guidance for Victory, the September, 1942, 
issue of Occupations. Pamphlets and 
charts describing special features of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps programs 
are also available in each classroom. Local 
recruiting offices of all services have given 
enthusiastic cooperation and have fur- 
nished speakers for many occasions. 

Pulling all of these together and adding 
material on local war production needs is 
a mimeographed pamphlet which is dis- 
tributed to each student. This pamphlet, 
entitled ‘‘A Guide for Studying Military 
and Essential Services,’’ contains informa- 
tional sections on the Selective Service 
System, national manpower resources, the 
work of the Federal Manpower Commis- 
sion, manpower utilization in other coun- 
tries, studies of the causes for physical dis- 
qualifications, and a survey of local man- 
power needs and training opportunities. 
The Study Guide Section leads the student 
to consider these basic questions: (1) 
What are the nation’s military and civilian 
needs? (2) What are my qualifications for 
service? (3) What need can I best meet? 
(4) What further specific training do I need? 
(5) Where and how can I get this training? 

This is a guidance as well as informa- 
tional unit. Its specific purposes, as stated 
in the suggestions for teachers, are as fol- 
lows: 


To explore areas of possible choice in 
military service. 

To give “‘consumer”’ and “‘vocational”’ 
information of practical and moral 
value about the U. S. Armed Forces. 

To help students to inventory their as- 
sets and relate them to the area of most 
useful service. 

To insure educational choices of greatest 
value for later military service. 

To locate individuals needing special 
attention: physically iicneed, 
vocationally maladjusted, etc. 

To develop a file of students classified 
according to probable type of military 
or other service. (As draft conditions 
change we should make positive con- 
tact with each boy affected by the 
change.) 


VocaTIONAL GuIDANCE Recorp 


The last two days of this unit of study 
are devoted to developing an inventory of 
abilities and plans of each student. For 
this purpose, the Vocational Guidance 
Record (pages 365-366) is used. This rec- 
ord calls for a survey of the student's 
achievement in all the major fields of study 
in high school, a statement of significant 
work experiences, of school activities, and 
hobbies. In addition to these special re- 
ports, profiles are obtained from an Activ- 
ity Interest Inventory, a Pre-Military 
Classification Test, and a series of Self 
Ratings on Vocational Abilities. These 
materials are all especially designed for use 
with groups and are scored and recorded 
by the students themselves. 

The planning section of the record con- 
stitutes the desired outcome from the study 
of such a unit, the formation of a plan for 
personal participation in the war effort. 
This plan may be for enlistment or induc- 
tion into the military service, for work in 
war production industries, for work in es- 
sential civilian services, or for advanced 
training of some specific sort. The last 
step in the appraisal and planning program 
is a review of the plans of each student by 
the teacher in charge of the unit. In every 
case an effort is made to judge the harmony 
between plans and abilities. In order that 
parents be active participants in this plan- 
ning process, each completed Vocational 
Guidance Record is signed by a parent. 

These records are sent to the class coun- 
selors where they are filed in the student's 
cumulative record folder. Wherever the 
teacher has indicated lack of agreement be- 
tween the plans of the student and his abil- 
ity, a follow-up interview is held. The 
records give the counselor a fair basis for 
arranging educational programs which 
will prepare students for the area of service 
which they have chosen. 

In addition to this groupprogram of mili- 
tary guidance, several high schools have 
appointed appropriate teachers to serve as 

(Continued on page 367) 
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NAME——— SCHOOL — 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE RECORD 
San Diego City Schools 




















Date: —_—_—___—____———+ Teacher-_—————Perriod 

School Grade ——————— Age Date of Birth —- 
Address —— Telephone 

SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT WORK EXPERIENCE 


Indicate by an X your average grade in Employer, Duties, Length of Time, Earnings 
each subject. 





D C B A 








Art — 
English 
Drama 

Music 
Mathematics 
Science 

Social Sciences ——— 
Clerical Skills — _ 
Business —— 
Mechanical sbi eceaaiamaiiaaiininipatninnaninie 
Drafting 
Languages 
Home Making 



































ACTIVITY INTEREST INVENTORY SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 
RESULTS Name of Club, No. Semesters, Offices Held 





—15 ~1I0—5 o +5 +10 +15 
Clerical —_— 

Mechanical 
Aesthetic —— — 
Manual ~ 
Natural -—-- 
Business . —— 
Academic 
Scientific 
Social 
Service 
































PRE-MILITARY CLASSIFICATION HOBBIES 
TEST RESULTS 


Score Centile 
© 20 40 60 80 100 





Vocabulary —— 
Arithmetic —— 
Numbers —— 
Names —— 
Blocks — 
Mechanical —— 7 
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SPECIAL ABILITY RATINGS 

(RATE YOURSELF) D C B A 
Academic: Reading, study, work —— 
Mechanical: Skilled craftsmanship ~ = = ~ 
Social: Leadership with people ———___—_—_—_———_- 
Clerical: Fast detailed work ~ 
Physical: Competitive physical activity -——————————_ 
Machine: Observational operative work-———H+_—_—_——_—_— 


HEALTH Can you pass a rigid physical examinationeR————_—_____ 
Reason (lf answer is no)— adn 








ee 


HOME SITUATION Dependents: Parents ———Wife ——Children———Others—— 
Occupation of Father? — 





Education of Father (encircle) I-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10-11-12 
College 1-2-3-4 PG 
Education of Mother (encircle) I-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10-11-12 


College 1-2-3-4 PG 

PLANS FOR THE FUTURE (AFTER THE WAR) 

Field of work chosen——— ——_—_—_—_—____ 

Specific occupations__—H#_ —_—$_______________ 

Educational plans: High School——_—Vocational School— 

College—————— 

PLANS FOR NATIONAL SERVICE 

Now that you have studied the opportunities and requirements 

in military and civilian services and have appraised your inter- 

ests, needs, and abilities, will you please indicate the area in 

which you can best serve. 














MILITARY SERVICE Classifi- Classifi- 
Branch cation Branch cation 

Army — Navy — 

Coast Guard ———-  — Merchant 

Marine Marine —— ——— 

Corps ——- —— StateGuard —— -——— 

WAR PRODUCTION 

Industry ——_—_————— Occupation ———-————— 
CIVILIAN PRODUCTION AND SERVICE 

Industry Occupation ————————— 


ADVANCED TRAINING 
Vocational School for— - 
State College for _ 
—_—————- for — 











APPROVAL OF PLANS: 


School: In my judgment, this student's plans (are) (are not) in harmony with his 
abilities and interests. 





Teacher-Counselor 





Home: Signature 
Comments 





Student 
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military advisers. Men who have had 
military experience have been freed for a 
period or more each day for this purpose. 
These men give individual counseling to 
students who indicate an interest in join- 
ing the military services immediately. In 
order to prepare for his job, each military 
adviser has spent a number of hours with 
recruiting officers of the various services in 
addition to accumulating as much pub- 
lished information about military needs 
and requirements as can be obtained. It is 
the responsibility of these advisers to aid 
each boy to make the best adjustment pos- 
sible. They persuade many boys to re- 
main in school until the term is completed. 
Others may be advised to change school or 
program to secure more direct preparation 
for some special service. 


Victory Corps 


After the program was under way the 
Victory Corps Program, outlined by the 
U. S. Office of Education, arrived. It is a 
welcome addition to the motivation re- 
quired to make a vocational guidance pro- 
gram work. Essentially, the Victory 
Corps calls upon youth to prepare them- 
selves for national service. This is its 
long-view aim. Further, it calls for an 
immediate contribution in the form of 
community services. It creates a general 
youth organization composed of all of 
those who are making this contribution. 
It proposes special organizations for all of 
those who are actively engaged in prepar- 
ing themselves for later participation in 
the military and other essential services. 
The aims expressed in this organizational 
pattern complement the aims of the voca- 
tional guidance program. The Victory 
Corps aims make social demands upon 
youth and provide for rewards in the form 
of recognition. The counselor must har- 
monize these social demands with the in- 
terests, needs, and abilities of each indi- 
vidual. 

The San Diego program makes full use 
of the motivation provided by the Victory 
Corps. Thus in one high school in the 
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city the Victory Corps has been set up 
largely on the basis of student choice, 
each student submitting a verified state- 
ment of the way in which he is meeting 
the qualifications required. The organiza- 
tion of the Corps is being delayed until 
completion of the unit on information de- 
scribed above, and compilation of the 
Vocational Guidance Record. This gives 
each student an opportunity to learn 
about the various areas of military and 
essential service, to appraise in a systematic 
way his own interests and abilities, to 
make a choice based on these factors, and 
to have this choice appraised by a teacher 
and counselor who are familiar with his 
work. The completed Guidance Record 
will then be used as the qualifying state- 
ment for enlistment in one of the Victory 
Corps divisions. 

It is hoped in this way to avoid the con- 
fusion and disappointment that might 
arise from either free student choice in en- 
tering these special divisions, or from ad- 
ministrative directives in distributing stu- 
dents. It is the considered opinion of 
counselors and administrators of the 
school that the Victory Corps is an in- 
tegral part of the Vocational Guidance 
Program. 

At best, San Diego is offering only a 
minimum vocational guidance program. 
It is admittedly weak on objective mea- 
sures of individual abilities, especially 
measures of the cross-sectional type. It is 
based upon a wide use of group methods 
rather than a series of individual inter- 
views. In its favor it can be said that this 
is a workable program, that it fits into a 
school where counseling time is limited, 
where much counseling must be done by 
classroom teachers. It is an attempt to ad- 
just to a new situation as is stated in the 
introduction to this unit on Military and 
Essential Service Information: 


The war emergency demands that 
youth make their vocational decisions 
while still in school. Our country can- 


. not now afford to graduate students who 
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are without a vocational destination Effective guidance calls for careful self. = 
which is in line with national need. analysis, adequate vocational informs. 
Competent vocational guidance will in- tion, and wise counsel from the schoo] 

form each of our students as to the part and parents. Present needs call for 

he can expect to play. On this basis of youth's contribution at an earlier age, 

ability and training students should de- possibly at eighteen, certainly befor | == 
cide whether upon graduation they will twenty-one. “Education as usual’ is oy 

enter the Armed Forces, seek employ- for the duration. The secondary school 

ment in a war industry, or continue in must play a major role in classifying, 

some school or college for further essen- distributing, and training manpower 

tial training. for victory. 


Of Xs, 
By working out of the local office of the USES, Dr. McDaniel keeps in touch || 
with employment conditions and the work of the War Manpower Commission. | 
As vocational specialist of the Bureau of Guidance, San Diego Public Schools, ! 

he plans programs and supervises counselors. 


YY ( 
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The Vozce of the S iuaies Man 








Are our fighting men taking thought for their occupational status after the 
war? Are their needs for vocational guidance being met by the Armed Ser- 
vices? These communications from soldiers, sailors, and air men may help us 
all to see our responsibility in this area: our responsibility for the counseling 
of men before they enter the services and the task vocational counselors will 
face after the war in helping returned service men to achieve satisfactory occu- 


pational status. 


We hope our readers in the Armed Forces will consider this section of Occu- 
PATIONS as their forum and that they will send us their observations.—The 
Editor. 





From a Western Army Camp 


was very glad to receive your letter re- 

questing a report on our Army experi- 
ences for Occupations. I consider my- 
self very fortunate to have been placed in 
the very work I would have selected if I 
had been given a choice. I was assigned as 
an Interviewer to the Classification Section 
of an Army Reception Center. My obser- 
vations are based on my experience at the 
center. 

The soldiers of the reception center are 
definitely considering the Army as an op- 
portunity to improve their previous skills 
and to develop new skills which will be of 
value in the occupational adjustments we 
will all have to face after the war. 

Every man in our center who has poten- 
tial leadership ability is not only per- 
mitted, but encouraged, to apply for of- 
ficers training. Even though a new induc- 
tee is not placed in a field related to his 
previous occupational experience, he has 
the opportunity, after he has completed a 
basic training period of three months, to 
apply for an officers school in any branch of 
the Service. Many men find their new 
Army occupations more satisfying and en- 
joyable than their former occupations. 


If a soldier in our reception center feels 
he could be of greater value to the Army in 
some other place or in a different type of 
work, he has the opportunity to apply to 
the commanding officer for a consideration 
of his case. He will be given a transfer 
only if the commanding officer deems it an 
advantage to the Army. 

Limited service soldiers now have the 
opportunity to attend an Officers Training 
School in Administration. Thus every 
man inducted into the Army has the oppor- 
tunity of becoming an officer, if he displays 
the necessary leadership ability, initiative, 
and intelligence. 

Students in high school and college 
should be advised to take short training 
courses in line with their potential abili- 
ties. A short course in radio assembly, 
radio code, aircraft mechanics and as- 
sembly, etc., while it doesn’t establish an 
occupation for the youth, can be of great 
value to the Army and the youth when he 
is inducted. 

Mathematics courses are very important, 
for advancement for many soldiers will be 
greatly accelerated by previous mathemati- 
eal training. Typing should be included in 
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the subjects in which short training 
courses are of definite value. The mini- 
mum requirement of the Army is only 40 
words per minute. The acquisition of any 
definite skills will be a great help to an in- 
ductee and particularly to youths without 
long occupational experience. 

Every soldier, after four months’ ser- 
vice, may enroll in Army correspondence 
courses. Young men should be encouraged 
to take advantage of this opportunity to 
further their education while in the Army. 

Many interviewers in the Personnel Sec- 
tion have been personnel workers in ci- 
vilian life. Many have expressed a deep 
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interest in vocational guidance and particu. 
larly in the special issue of Occupations, 
Vocational Guidance for Victory. All coun- 
selors in the various branches of Armed 
Forces should take this opportunity to 
develop the interest of their new associates 
in the vocational guidance field. Occups- 
TIONS will be a great help to each counselor 
in building up a wider interest. The im- 
mense need for vocational guidance now 
and after the war makes it imperative that 
we obtain new personnel to meet the in- 
creased demands for vocational guidance. 
—Crarence A. Mauter, Pot. D.E.M.L., 
Reception Center, U. S. Army. 


From the Air Corps 


HE I Troop Carrier Command has the 
mission of carrying paratroops and 
other airborne troops to the actual scene 
of fighting. More than usual skill is re- 
quired to handle the large transport planes 
as they drop paratroopers and tow gliders 
behind the enemy lines. Such a job calls 
for an efficient well-trained organization 
which will click with machine-like preci- 
sion. It is the particular function of the 
Personnel Section, A-1, to select the right 
enlisted men and officers for the right jobs 
so that each may make his maximum con- 
tribution to winning the war. In an army 
so recently recruited from civilian life it 
is most important to utilize to the fullest 
the technical skill and competence which 
the recruit brings from his civilian job. 
Classification is defined in Army Regula- 
tions 615-25 as ‘‘a process by which perti- 
nent data concerning the enlisted man’s 
education, intelligence, aptitudes, previ- 
ous military experience, civilian work his- 
tory, interests, hobbies, and other quali- 
fications are validly obtained and correctly 
recorded to be used as a basis for an assign- 
ment in which he will be of the greatest 
value to the service and will utilize his 
acquited skills most effectively.’" The 
procedure by which this is accomplished is 
a familiar story to readers of Occupations. 


The process of testing, interviewing, 
classifying, and assigning, either to active 
duty or further training, follows the con- 
ventional lines of sound vocational gui- 
dance practice. The “Army counselor,” 
however, enjoys the advantage of having 
almost unlimited openings immediately 
available, calling for a myriad of skills and 
talents so that guidance always culminates in 
assignment. 

All enlisted men go through the basic 
military training in a replacement center. 
Because of the technical nature of the Air 
Corps, only men of above average ability 
are likely to be assigned to this branch of 
the Service. Some because of their civilian 
occupational background are then immedi- 
ately available for assignment as special- 
ists, others are sent to one of the various 
schools for additional training while some 
are classified as non-specialists and as- 
signed more general duties. Garage and 
airplane mechanics are detailed to Factory 
and Airline Schools and then assigned to 
crew chief and aerial engineer duty. Radio 
amateurs and civilian radio men ate 
acquainted with military procedures and 
later assigned as radio operators and supet- 
visory non-commissioned officers. 

Even after a man has been assigned to 
active duty with a squadron, he is eligible 
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for additional schooling as he demonstrates 
particular aptitude. Quotas are estab- 
lished and the commanding officers are on 
the alert for promising men to be sent to 
the various schools. At the headquarters 
of the I Troop Carrier Command there is an 
oficer charged with the responsibility of 
supervising the selection and assignment of 
men to the special schools. To date men 
have been selected largely on the basis of 
their work histories but this supply has 
been largely used up and from now on the 
selection will have to be based upon other 
criteria. Counselors may assist by help- 
ing young men gain some idea of Air Corps 
opportunities and requirements and have a 
clearer understanding of their own qualifi- 
cations and thus be in a better position to 
cooperate with the classification officer in 
planning their Army careers. Although 
the purpose of this training is to build up 
an efficient military organization, the value 
of such training in the post-war period is 
apparent. In a post-war world which 
promises to be air minded to an unbeliev- 
able degree, men with experience in aero- 
nautics will have splendid opportunities. 
However, it must be recognized that the 
Army's primary objective is to win the war 
and that at times it is necessary to sacrifice 
what is best for the individual's occupa- 
tional future in order to develop a winning 
military combination as quickly as pos- 
sible. 
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The demands for certain mechanical 
specialists are so great that recently the 
Troop Carrier Command has launched a 
special recruiting campaign for mechanics 
and technicians between the ages of 18 and 
50. This program of positive recruiting is 
designed to supplement the normal flow 
from the replacement centers. The re- 
sponse of the public to this campaign has 
been most encouraging. Mature men hold- 
ing positions of responsibility have offered 
their services as enlisted men and regardless 
of financial sacrifice have indicated their 
desire to serve where needed. Many of 
these men will eventually qualify for com- 
missions by going through Officer Candi- 
date Schools. 

The Troop Carrier Command of the Air 
Corps contains a vast reservoir of human 
talent and potentiality which is constantly 
being increased. It can command the 
services of enlisted men and officers whose 
services could not be procured in civilian 
life at any salary. It is the responsibility 
of the Command, and A-1, Personnel, to 
use these human resources to the best ad- 
vantage in the successful prosecution of the 
war. School counselors who direct young 
men into the Air Corps will be pleased to 
know that the guidance process begun in 
the schools is continued in the Service until 
the recruit is placed where he is best quali- 
fied to serve.—Murcuett Dregse, rst Lr., 
Air Corps, Asst., A-t. 


From the Merchant Marine 


HE First Observation I should like to 

make is that the boys who are training 
to be officers on merchant ships are very 
conscious of the fact that they are training 
for a career as well as for key positions in 
the present war effort. Fortunately train- 
ing in the U. S. Merchant Marine Cadet 
Corps offers an ideal opportunity for quali- 
fied men to train for an occupation essen- 
tial in the war and one in which there is 
certain to be a good future when the war is 
over. 


It is true that many of the young men 
now taking advantage of this training 
program would not have entered it but for 
the war, and it is entirely likely that many 
of them may wish to return to shore occu- 
pations when the war is over. But, as one 
of them put it to me, “‘If I ever want to 
give up the sea, I know that there are many 
jobs on land that my training and experi- 
ence as an engineer will fit me for."" This 
attitude is typical of the majority of the 
boys, and it shows that they are thinking 
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of the future from various angles. When in 
training they are encouraged to look ahead 
beyond the war period and are informed 
that training plans for the post-war period 


include extension courses for merchant of- 


ficers. 
Many boys have come into training lured 


primarily by the desire for travel and ad- 
venture, with only vague ideas about their 
They choose either the deck or 


future. 
engine officer training course according to 
their interests and technical preparation. 
After a few weeks of intensive preliminary 
training they begin to form a picture in 
their own minds of the part they and the 


Merchant Marine have to play now, and of 


the opportunity that will be theirs in the 
future as a result of their training and ex- 
perience. To put it another way, what for 
some was at first a general desire to serve 
adventurously soon crystallizes into a pur- 
pose that is well defined in terms of per- 
sonal objectives. 

There appears to be good evidence, how- 
ever, that most of the boys have seriously 
considered other branches of the service 
before applying for Merchant Marine 
Cadet Training. I believe this indicates 
that many of them have received enough 
vocational guidance in school to teach 
them to examine their qualifications and 
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the specifications of the job before making 
application. Those Cadets I have inter. 
viewed have learned to think seriously 
about themselves, their jobs, and the fy. 
ture. They have a keen desire to learn 
what we think about their strengths and 
weaknesses. 

One thing that has impressed me, that 
may be of value to counselors in public 
schools, is that when young men become 
serious about their jobs and their future 
they want to know all the facts about 
themselves and they don’t mind hearing a 
few disappointing ones. They want to be 
treated fairly, of course, but they want to 
know the facts even if they hurt, and then 
they want to be able to review them with 
someone who can help them get a con- 
structive perspective with which to tackle 
the problems they face. I believe this fact 
emphasizes the tremendous responsibility 
which is assumed by individuals, schools, 
and other agencies both public and private 
in attempting vocational guidance. To 
make vocational guidance and personnel 
work generally scientific and practical and 
yet not dictatorial is a job we must attempt 
now, despite all the difficulties which must 
be overcome.—WENDELL C. ALLEN, Lien- 
tenant (jg), USNR, Educational Assistant, 
U. S. Merchant Marine Cadet Corps. 


From a Medical Replacement Training Center 


ELATIVELY FEW Men now entering the 
Army seriously plan a military 
career. They are anxious ‘‘to get the job 
done’’ and return to their homes and 
civilian life. But on entering the Service, 
soldiers generally want to contribute their 
best to the war effort. They request 
assignment to military occupations closely 
related to their civilian training and work 
experience. A few, however, are like the 
truck driver who said, ‘‘I’ve been driving 
trucks for 20 years. For goodness sake, 
give me something else."’ The classifica- 
tion officer did. As a secondary considera- 
tion men also hope to get Army training 


which will supplement their civilian ex- 
perience and better prepare them for their 
jobs after the war. 

Unfortunately many civilian occupations 
have no military equivalents while other 
occupations of military significance are not 
required by the Army in the same ratio as 
the workers are employed in civilian life 
during normal times. For example, the 
Army requires no significant number of 
machine operators, lawyers, salesmen, of 
musicians (other than band). Yet a large 
number of men representing these fields are 
in military service. There is an ovet- 
supply of heavy truck drivers, tractor 
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drivers, teamsters, general painters, stock 
clerks, meat cutters, chauffeurs, general 
bookkeepers, shipping clerks, and mail 
clerks, all occupations of direct military 
use. Surpluses also exist in secondary 
sources as sales clerks, automobile service- 
men, railway section hands, and teachers. 

There are significant shortages in such 
primary occupations as light truck driver 
(readily available from the surplus of 
heavy truck drivers), automobile me- 
chanic, utility repairman, motorcyclist, 
cook, telephone and telegraph lineman, re- 
ceiving or shipping checker, and radio 
operator. As a source of secondary supply 
the Army needs more hunting and fishing 
guides, policemen, gunsmiths, and miners. 
This is not a complete picture but it 
demonstrates the problem facing the 
classification officer. 

Because of the varying needs of the 
Army, inductees are often surprised to find 
that their hobbies are of more use than 
their main civilian occupation. A pigeon 
fancier might be assigned to the signal 
corps or ‘‘the best rifle shot in Crossroads”’ 
might become an excellent infantryman 
with only a minimum of training. 

Some soldiers fail to distinguish between 
their actual work experience and wishful 
thinking. A soldier explains, ‘I always 
wanted to be an automobile mechanic but 
somehow I never got around to it. I 
would like to try mechanics.’” During a 
war, the Army has time only to “‘teach the 
Army way of doing a thing"’ and to train 
military specialists in those fields which 
cannot be supplied directly from civilian 
life. These trainees are selected from the 
secondary occupational sources related to 
the military specialty or from personnel 
who have demonstrated evidence of rapid 
learning. Personal ambitions cannot be 
nourished in the Army now. However, 
the frequency of requests for training poses 
an important problem for post-war con- 
sideration. In many cases assignments 
cannot be made according to the wishes of 
the soldier or the assignment officer. 
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dictate the soldier's military career. Sol- 
diers must be provided to man the guns. 

The Army cannot follow a naive “‘peg- 
in-hole’’ concept. The classification officer 
is dealing with men and not with pegs. He 
must work on the basis that most men can 
do a number of different things with 
reasonable success. The one-track special- 
ist is an exception rather than the rule. 
Lawyers are making excellent gunners and 
theater ushers are succeeding as high qual- 
ity commissioned officers. 

The Army also is lifting men from blind- 
alley jobs and is giving them a new insight 
into their potentialities. Soldiers with 
limited education and backgrounds have 
demonstrated capacities for leadership and 
training which never received considera- 
tion in civilian life. Conversely many 
soldiers have become conscious of their 
educational and occupational limitations, 
Time magazine for Nov. 16, 1942, reported 
that “‘One soldier of every two today at- 
tends an Army or Navy school (for tech- 
nicians, specialists, officer candidates, 
etc.). Thousands more take correspon- 
dence courses on their own account. 
Nothing like it was seen in World War I." 

The very nature of military life compels 
men to get along together. Resignations 
from the Army are not being accepted at 
the moment. Consequently, personal ad- 
justments in living with all kinds of 
people under sundry circumstances must be 
made. This is especially true during the 
first two months. Men of superior train- 
ing and experience often become impatient 
during this basic training period. As 
civilians they held positions of leadership. 
But the captain of industry, the professor 
of philosophy, and the day laborer “hut, 
tew, three, four,”’ side by side on the drill 
field and stand in the same line for 
‘“chow.”’ A drill corporal knows nothing 
and cares less about a man's antecedents. 
After this cold-water initiation, a recruit 
usually begins to think realistically about 
his military career and the effect it will 
have on his post-war potentialities. He 


Conditions beyond the control of either » emerges a soldier. 
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There can be no question that many men 
will leave the Army with useful skills, 
experiences, and attitudes as the direct re- 
sult of their military training. Some will 
be trained in occupations connected with 
war-time developments. For example, the 
impetus given the airplane industry and 
developments in the automobile as the re- 
sult of the war effort are-certain to carry 
over into civilian activities. The recogni- 
tion given personnel specialists in the 
Army will affect employment and gui- 
dance techniques. 

The influx of younger men as the result 
of changes in the Selective Service Act may 
affect the above picture. Most of these 
boys will have had a minimum of work ex- 
perience. While some of the younger 
trainees consciously plan for their post- 
war place in civilian life, for a larger group 
the appeal of action over-balances more 
serious considerations. This accounts in 
part for the popularity of the Air Corps. 

Counselors and teachers of occupations 
in high schools can perform a real service 
in helping older students give serious con- 
sideration to problems incident to Army 
induction. But counselors should possess 
more than a superficial knowledge of pro- 
cedures and their implications. 


INITIAL CLASSIFICATION 


Faced with the above problems the mili- 
tary authorities have developed a carefully 
planned program. It is based on a sound 
philosophy of vocational guidance. Per- 
sonnel specialists have developed tech- 
niques based on scientific procedures and 
practical experience. 

At the reception center trained inter- 
viewers in the classification section record 
on the soldier's qualification card pertinent 
data concerning the man’s education, in- 
telligence, aptitude, previous military ex- 
perience, civilian work history, interests, 
hobbies, and other qualifications for use as 
a basis for assignment in the military ser- 
vice in which hewill beof greatest value to 
the Service and will utilize his skills most 
effectively. 


General objectives which dominate the 
thinking of classification officers are Army 
efficiency, individual and public morale, 
A majority of trainees feel that the inter- 
viewers at the reception centers and train- 
ing units do an acceptable job. While the 
supply of specialized interviewers from 
civilian life is limited, the Army has 
trained newspaper reporters, school teach- 
ers, social workers, clerks to do this im- 
portant task. Professional psychologists, 
employment interviewers, and personnel 
specialists, following their basic training 
and Army classification experience, often 
are sent to Officer Candidate Schools to 
become classification officers and personnel 
consultants. 

In interviewing particular stress is laid 
on the importance of a friendly, conversa- 
tional method and every effort is made to 
win the full confidence of the man. He 
also should feel that he is being given a 
fair chance to succeed in the Army. 

The classification sections are making 
liberal use of various testing techniques in 
the selection and assignment of personnel 
but they have not become slaves of the re- 
sults. The results of the general classifica- 
tion, aptitude, and trade tests are among 
the items considered in assignment. In 
most cases the results of these tests are 
accepted by the soldier. Where test re- 
sults are seriously questioned, each train- 
ing center is in a position to verify the 
findings or reinterpret them in the light of 
individual study by the case method. It 
is unfortunate that newspaper publicity, 
pep talks by testers, and gossip by soldiers, 
in some cases have over-emphasized the 
importance of the Army classification test 
to the exclusion of other significant factors. 

At the Medical Replacement Training 
Center at a southern camp, a staff of 
officers and enlisted men complete the 
classification of inductees and assign them 
for basic training. Similar staffs serve all 
training centers. 

On arrival at the camp the soldiers are 
given an orientation lecture to acquaint 
them with the training facilities operated 
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by the unit and also other technical train- 
ing available to them as trainees. The 
soldier's Qualification Card is explained in 
some detail. 

Each soldier is then interviewed by a 
preliminary interviewer. If his card is 
complete, he goes directly to the classifica- 
tion officer where he is assigned for train- 
ing. If the card has errors or lacks in- 
formation, the soldier is reinterviewed. 
Following the original interview at the 
reception center, the soldier has had time 
tothink. This second opportunity to give 
information is often productive of facts of 
importance to the Army. 

As nearly as possible each man is as- 
signed to the training group of his choice. 
It is seldom necessary to make an assign- 
ment without the soldier's consent. 

While the Army's task is too large to 
cater to personal whims, where cases of 
misassignment are evident the classifica- 
tion officer reclassifies the individual dur- 
ing the basic training period. Occasion- 
ally transfers to other services are effected. 

As basic training progresses, commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned officers are 
on the alert for officer material. They also 
make recommendations for special duty. 
During this time special abilities also may 
be discovered which will determine the 


soldier's ultimate service in the Armed 
Forces. 

Following the basic training period, as- 
signments are made to other units where 
the process of adjustment continues. While 
there may be grave injustices in Army 
classification and assignment, it appears to 
one who has been connected with public 
education for a number of years and who 
has worked in industry and observed indus- 
trial and professional personnel offices 
functioning, that despite the war emer- 
gency and the large number of men being 
processed, the Army is doing a much better 
job of vocational guidance than is usually 
done in civilian life. 

The classification and assignment of the 
American Armed Forces is the most exten- 
sive program of scientifically planned per- 
sonnel work ever attempted. One can 
safely conclude that the effort will have a 
tremendous influence on the vocational 
guidance movement as well as on personnel 
procedures in business and industry. The 
Army program will continue to be effec- 
tive after the war since it is likely that the 
government will gear demobilization to a 
plan for the employment of discharged 
soldiers in civilian occupations.—TeLrorp 
B. Brouaa, Pfc., Classification Section, Head- 
quarters, Medical Replacement Training Center. 











Vocational Information Conferences 
at Ohio State University 


Discussion of Some Questions Interesting Colleges and High Schools 


GRACE S. M. ZORBAUGH 


Recently Associate Dean of Women, Ohio State University 


@This article continues the account 
of the Vocational Information Con- 
ferences at the Ohio State University 
reported in OCCUPATIONS, February, 
1939. Readers interested in planning 
similar conferences at either the col- 
lege or secondary school level will find 


here very practical suggestions. 





ve wRITER has been consulted by 
representatives of other schools plan- 
ning to set up vocational information con- 
ferences for their students. Some of their 
questions, particularly as to methods and 
technique, have been covered in reports 
and articles of recent years relating to 
VIC (Vocational Information Conferences) 
at the Ohio State University.! Of ques- 
tions not hitherto answered nine of gen- 
eral interest have been selected for brief 
discussion. 


1. Have the Ohio State University VIC made 
consistent growth? 

During the last five or six years of the 
writer's active service? growth was 
marked. The round figures of attendance 
were: 1936-1937, 2,300; 1937-1938, 4,000; 


1 Ohio College Associated Bulletin No. 112, Janu- 
ary 16, 1939, ‘Vocational Information Conferences for 
Women Students at Ohio State University’’; Tbid., 
Bulletin No. 115, 1940, ‘‘The 1939 Vocational Con- 
ferences at the Ohio State University’’; Occupations, 
the Vocational Guidance Magazine, February, 1939, 
“Vocational Information Conferences at the Ohio 
State University’’; The University Vocational Infor- 
mation Committee, Office of the Dean of Women, 
1941, ‘“The Ohio State University Vocational Informa- 
tion Conferences for Women Students, a Five-Year 
Survey 1936-1940 and Figures for 1940-1941." 
(Mimeographed.) 

2 To January 1, 1942. 


1938-1939, 4,300; 1939-1940, 4,900; 1940- 
1941, 5,600. Attendance of approximately 
5,250 in the fall of 1941 was greater than in 
any previous fall. 

2. Why keep up VIC in war time? 

Youth of non-draft age, in attempting 
to arrive at a well-considered vocational 
choice, are already hampered by the 
difficulty of foreseeing after-war develop- 
ments. Will they find opportunities in 
hitherto promising ficlds? What new 
areas of opportunity will open up on the 
return of peace? 

These young people require forewarning 
as to after-war overcrowding of certain 
fields, particularly in case a severe depres- 
sion should occur. They must also be pre- 
pared for inevitable competition between 
men and women for an insufficient number 
of desirable jobs after the war. 

Among other factors to be considered are 
two vocational problems common to both 
sexes: 


(4) The physically handicapped— 
sightless, deaf, crippled, etc. 
What occupational fields may they 
choose and hope to succeed in? 

(6) Free time avocation—as a means of 
voluntary leisure-time service in 
after-war reconstruction and the 
cultural or social enrichment of the 
community, as distinguished from 
a Wage-carning occupation. 


Another factor consists in two unsolved 
vocational problems of women: 


(4) Intellectually superior students. 
Should we encourage them to qual- 
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ify for fields hostile to women re- 
gardless of their qualifications? 

(6) Students with managerial ability. 
Should their ambition, too often 
dormant, be aroused? Should we 
encourage them to qualify for ex- 
ecutive positions? Or ultimately, to 
become independent enterprisers 
and creators of jobs for others? 


Group Conferences 


3. Under what conditions are group confer- 
ences desirable? 

The size of school and the VIC Com- 
mittee’s objectives are the determinants. 
If individual vocational guidance is the 
main purpose, personal consultations 
should meet the need better than group 
conferences. In small schools they are 
practicable. 

Numbers alter the case. The Ohio State 
University, for instance, has more than 
3,000 women students. Studies by the 
writer show that at a given time about 25 
per cent have made no vocational choice, 
the range rising with college age from 
some 35 per cent of the freshmen to 10 or 
12 per cent of the seniors; and that 8 per 
cent, although having selected an occupa- 
tion, are not satisfied with the choice. 

Two-thirds of the 3,000 women, al- 
though having made satisfactory choice, 
still need information on two points; viz., 
the market for well-trained women in 
their chosen fields, and how to improve 
their qualifications for those fields. 

Group conferences are fully consonant 
with the purposes of a committee which 
believes in students exercising self-determi- 
nation based on the best obtainable infor- 
mation—which the VIC aim to provide— 
and on vocational counsel, the latter ob- 
tainable from experts participating in the 
VIC and from counselors attached to the 
various colleges. 

Another factor in the case of the Ohio 
State University is the committee's belief 
in the importance of avocational choices 
and avocational training for every one of 
the 3,000 students. 

Group conferences are not only adapted 


to large schools. They also attract desir- 
able experts as participants, especially if 
an inspirational mass meeting with an out- 
standing speaker initiates the conferences. 


4. How secure expert VIC participants? 

Begin a year in advance to plan the pro- 
gram for next year's conferences. Get sug- 
gestions from interested people on the 
campus and in the community. Consult 
various Who's Who publications and the 
committee's own file of outstanding men 
and women in various fields. 

Months ahead start your correspondence 
with experts desired as participants. Pre- 
pare a reserve list of experts from which to 
draw whenever you receive refusals. Re- 
fusals will be rare if the letter of invitation 
is adroitly framed. 

Another word about the program. No 
matter how well planned, it must occa- 
sionally be revised and cannot be deemed 
complete until the last participant is se- 
sured. Another thing: a few of the ex- 
perts must bear well-known names—for a 
one-day program at least three, for longer 
programs proportionately more. Such 
names help to secure publicity. 


5. Instructions to participants. 

A carefully formulated letter of instruc- 
tion to participants is important. Prepare 
it several months before the conferences. 
Some experts request it very early; others 
should receive their copies at least three 
weeks before the conference. 

The letter should state: the purpose of 
the conference; the points of view of the 
participants (occupational and avoca- 
tional, for example, at Ohio State Univer- 
sity); and the chief practical questions 
students want answered, particularly from 
the occupational angle. 


6. Publicity. 

Everyone working with students knows 
that without publicity even the best of 
programs will attract scanty attendance. 

Set up two sub-committees, one for pub- 
licity and the other for mobilizing atten- 
dance. 
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The publicity committee should secure 
photographs and personal data from out-of- 
town experts who have accepted. Interest- 
ing news stories, prepared well in advance, 
should be released to city, state, and cam- 
pus newspapers. Get permission from the 
Freshman Week Committee to distribute 
to all incoming freshmen an attractive 
news-letter with advance notice of the 
VIC. 

Place striking posters in residence halls 
and other strategic places on the campus. 
When the printed program comes off the 
press—about two wecks before the VIC— 
send copies to professors and ask their help 
in publicity. 

The committee to mobilize attendance 
should compile a list of students’ organiza- 
tions, with their regular meeting days and 
the names of their presidents. Arrange 
with each president for an invited repre- 
sentative of the VIC Committee to give a 
five-minute pep talk about the VIC at the 
last meeting preceding the conferences. 
Carefully instruct these speakers before- 
hand. Follow a similar program in the 
student residence halls. Also send a letter 
with copies of the program to all advisory 
and active members of the VIC Committee, 
urging their aid in the spread of interest. 


Hicu ScnHoort ConFERENCES 


7. The VIC and high schools. 


(4) Should the college VIC serve high 
schools? 


Yes, unless there is a local reason 
against it. In a recent study of about 
2,500 umiversity women students, the 
writer and a colleague* found that more 
than 4o per cent of the students reported 
having made their choice of occupation 
before graduating from high school. 
Nine per cent said they made their choice 
while in the grades. The authors found 
the range of choices was very narrow, indi- 

* Grace S. M. Zorbaugh and G. Frederic Kuder. 
Factors in the Vocational Choices of University Women, 


Monograph distributed by the University of Chicago 
Bookstore, Chicago, 1940. 


cating that the students had had a poor 
base of vocational information. 

The VIC at the Ohio State University 
have for several years been shared with 
twenty or more senior and junior high 
schools with happy results.‘ 

(b) Should high schools have independent 
VIC programs? 


Large high schools in particular not 
only might share whatever university or 
college VIC chance to be available in the 
vicinity, but might well set up a subse- 
quent program of their own. 

Among high schools which have suc- 
cessfully done so is North High School, 
Columbus, whose pupils number over 
2,000. The procedure in broad outline, as 
described by the assistant principal, Hazel 
Faringer, may be summarized as follows: 

North High School ‘‘Career Week,’’ in- 
cluding the preliminary stages and various 
follow-ups, covers the entire school year. 

There are two preliminary stages. In 
the first, very early in the fall, the teachers 
introduce the question of vocational inter- 
ests. One group, those in charge of the 
10B rooms, names a list of possible voca- 
tional interests and then directs the atten- 
tion of the pupils to the various subjects 
of study which will be covered in the next 
three years, and their bearing on these 
vocational interests. 

The second group—in charge of the 
homerooms, where roth, 11th, and 12th 
grade pupils are together—take a more ad- 
vanced step. They ask pupils to state on a 
card what, if any, vocational interest each 
one has and to name the individuals or 
circumstances which stimulated the in- 
terest. 

The second preliminary stage which 
comes in late October has four features: 

A general vocational talk from an invited 
speaker. 

Teacher-pupil discussions in homerooms; 
pupils indicate fields about which they 
desire information. 

“Esther W. McGill, The Reaction of Ninth-Grads 
Girls to Vocational Information Conferences for Women 


Students Held at Ohio State University. Published by 
the Ohio State University, Columbus, 1940. 
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Committee of teachers and pupils plans 
Career Week program. 

Every teacher informs himself about one 
or two of the fields. 


Career Week for all three grades usually 
starts with a general vocational talk by 
an invited speaker. At some point there 
may also be a vocational moving picture. 
Vocational information from §0 or 60 in- 
vited persons, on the fields named in the 
program, usually fillsoneor twodays. One 
or two more days are devoted to discus- 
sions, either in the homerooms or in rooms 
designated for particular occupational 
fields. If in the latter, pupils who had been 
delegates to the University VIC tell what 
they learned in the VIC about the fields in 
question; they help to stimulate the in- 
terest of the other pupils. 

During the school year there is an occa- 
sional vocational talk in assembly; and 
pupils receive follow-up counsel, if de- 
sired in certain fields, from the teachers 
who have qualified themselves to advise in 
those fields. 


8. Keeping VIC statistics. 

Automatic counting machines should be 
used. At any given hour there should be 
as many machines as there are conferences 
going on simultaneously; also as many 
representatives of the VIC Committee to 
keep count, each one checking attendance 
from beginning to end of his particular 
conference. Immediately afterward take 
the machine to VIC headquarters where a 
responsible executive should record the 
total, and then turn the dial back to zero 
ready for the next counting. 

A questionnaire should be distributed to 
every person entering a conference, asking 
him to check whether he is a student or 
non-student; if a student, to state his col- 
lege and class; if a high school delegate or 
a student from some other college, to name 
the school; if a member of the faculty, to 
indicate his department. Classify all 
other non-students as off the campus. Ex- 
perience has shown that about go per cent 
of attendants will fill in the card. . 


Tue BupGcet 
9. Budget. 

(a) Can the budget be stabilized? 

If the VIC enterprise shows marked 
signs of growth, this question is bound to 
be raised by the administration which 
takes a long look ahead. The VIC finance 
committee should be prepared to give a 
confident affirmative answer. 

The finance committee at the Ohio 
State University, after careful study, re- 
ported that the budget could be perma- 
nently stabilized at $1,500, even though 
attendance continued to grow. 

(6) How stretch the budget dollar? 

How much can be accomplisHed with 
the budget depends on how the committee 
operates. Two cases, not theoretical but 
closely approximating the actual experi- 
ence of certain schools, may be taken as 
types of operation. 

Case 1. The school is making its first 
attempt to set up a one-day program of 
VIC with a budget of $75. It secures 20 
participants. Three of them are from out- 
side and are paid a total of $50 for travel 
expenses; the others are drawn from the 
faculty or local community at no cost. 
The rest of the budget goes for publicity, 
materials, hospitality, etc. 

With attendance totaling 600, the cost 
of the VIC amounts to $2.50 per partici- 
pant and 12'/2 cents per attendant. 

Case 2. This is a large institution and its 
VIC Committee has had excellent experi- 
ence. With funds limited to $1,300 the 
committee plans three complete days of 
VIC from 9 A.M. to 10 P.M., starting with 
a mass meeting with a distinguished 
speaker. It secures 125 expert partici- 
pants, many of them prominent in their 
fields; half are drawn from the faculty or 
local community. Of the budget, $650 
goes for the speaker and outside experts; 
the other half for printing, publicity, ma- 
terials, postage, labor, hospitality, etc. 

With attendance totaling 5,200 the 
average cost is $5.15 per participant and 25 
cents per attendant. 
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Variant of Case 2: The price of the mass 
meeting speaker being beyond the $1,300 
budget, a local woman's club co-sponsors 
the mass meeting, takes half of the re- 
ceipts, and pays half of the cost. Students 
are admitted free; non-students are charged 
nominal prices according to location of 
seat. The committee keeps within its 
$1,300 budget; average cost works out a 
little differently. 

When the budget is stabilized at $1,500, 
if participants number 155 or more and 
the cost does not exceed $800, as at- 
tendance grows both per participant and 
per attendant average cost will tend down- 
ward. The secret of such stretching of the 


budget dollar is prestige. Once prestige 
has been gained by the VIC, many partici- 
pants may be secured at their own expense 
or that of the enterprises they represent. 

The foregoing informal question-and- 
answer discussion has laid most emphasis 
on efficiency in the operation of the VIC, 
this having been uppermost in the minds 
of inquirers. Bare reference—due to limi- 
tation of space—has been made to the very 
heart of efficient operation, the VIC Com- 
mittee, and the responsible executive back 
of the committee. Readers interested in 
studying these two vital factors are re- 
ferred to the references listed at the bottom 
of page 376. 


\ 


The occupational future of her students has always been a primary concern 


of Grace Zorbaugh, who served for a dozen years as teacher and in adminis- 
|| trative capacity at Ohio State University. 
| guidance was received under Meyer Bloomfield. 


Her first training in vocational 
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Vocational Guidance in Prevention of 
Occupational Accidents 


ADOLF MARIA MANOIL 


Research Associate, Psychological Corporation 


* To conserve manpower desperately 
needed for the war effort, a nation- 
wide attack has been made on the 
“seventh column,” the carelessness 
that causes accidents. Since coun- 
selors may play a significant part in 
this campaign, this article will be of 
special interest. 





— TECHNOLOGICAL progress has 
improved the material conditions of 
living. But this improvement has been 
at the cost of some painful consequences. 
Among these are the frequent fatal or dis- 
abling accidents. 

Among the workers in the United States 
there are annually approximately 17,000 
occupational fatalities and 1,400,000 lost- 
time injuries. According to a report 
made by Dr. Victor G. Heiser* at a con- 
ference of the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts, since Pearl Harbor there 
have been more than 42,000 war produc- 
tion workers killed at work or off job, and 
the daily toll of accidents (fatal and 
others) amounts to 11,000. Since these 
injuries and fatalities represent the same 
number of persons lost to the general effort 
for winning the war, it behooves us to 
canvass all possible means of stopping this 
waste. 

One means is to pay more attention to 


the psychological factors involved. In- 





1H. W. Heinrich, Industrial Accident Prevention (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1941), p. 50. 

2**War on Accidents,’’ editorial, New York Times, 
Nov. 4, 1942. 


vestigators agree that the human factor is 
responsible for at least 80 per cent of acci- 
dents.* An occupation may be viewed as 
a series of interactions between a worker 
and hisenvironment. An occupational ac- 
cident is the result of a poor contact (ac- 
tive or passive) between man and his im- 
mediate surroundings, in the form of tools, 
machines, objects in movement, peculiari- 
ties of ground, temperature, humidity, 
dust, etc. According to this concept the 
predominating causes for which man is re- 
sponsible may be psychological (inatten- 
tion, indecision, lack of foresight, impul- 
siveness), physiological (weakness, dizzi- 
ness, fatigability, poor eyesight), or psy- 
chophysiological, as intoxication. Causes 
involving the environment may be physical 
(tools, machinery) or fortuitous (light- 
ning, earthquake). There are also inter- 
mediate causes in which man and surround- 
ings are inextricably involved. 

As was indicated above, the predominat- 
ing cause is used in this classification; for 
although the actual or immediate cause 
may seem physical, as unsafe apparel or 
defective routing scheme, the real or 
mediate cause is psychological as depend- 
ing upon management. 

An investigation by the author‘ from 
this point of view on 4,500 cases (800 
fatal) showed the following distribution: 


3H. M. Vernon, Accidents and Their Prevention (New 
York: Macmillan), pp. 277, 322. 

4 The Problem of Prevention of Labor Accidents Cin 
Roumanian), Bucharest, 1931; ‘‘Quelques — 
particuliers du problem de la prevention des accidents 
du travail,’’ Arch. de Maladies Professionnelles, Ul, 5, 


1939, pp. 578-582. 
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Causes Per Cent 
Psychical 28 
Psychophysical 25 
Physiological 6 
Physical 22 
Fortuitous II 
Other 8 


If we consider that all the physical 
causes were connected with management 
and that among the fortuitous there were 
also preventable causes, we find 80 per 
cent resulting from the human factor. 

The accident code used in the United 
States distinguishes among accident causes: 
unsafe acts, personal causes, and mechani- 
cal causes. Under the latter heading are 
grouped: hazardous arrangement, defec- 
tive agencies, unsafe apparel, improper 
guarding, improper light or ventilation. 
Every one of these items is what was re- 
ferred to above as an actual or immediate 
cause; the real cause, however, is psycho- 
logical as being a direct cause of man or 
management failure. 


Rote oF VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE 


Since the majority of accidents are due 
to the human factor as represented either 
by the worker or management, it would 
seem reasonable to believe that vocational 
guidance might play a part in the preven- 
tion of these accidents. 

Counselors should acquaint counselees 
with the hazards in specific occupations 
and with the means of preventing them. 

Second, counselors should aid in discov- 
ering those individuals who are prone to 
accidents. Among any group of workers 
or potential workers are a certain number 
who are especially prone to suffer acci- 
dents; persons who are constitutionally 
absent-minded, awkward, uncertain with 
their hands or feet. It is not the serious- 
ness of their accidents that is remarkable, 
but their frequency. If individuals are 
grouped according to the number of acci- 
dents sustained in their early work period, 
there is great probability that in subse- 
quent periods they will have a proportion- 
ate number of accidents. 


Researches made by Greenwood and 
Woods, Newbold, Marbe, Farmer and 
Chambers, Slocombe and Bingham, Drake, 
and others® have established the existence 
of accident proneness, and special “‘aes- 
theto-kinetic’’ tests have been devised for 
its discovery. Since the tests showed also 
a certain correlation with the proficiency 
of the worker, an element of safety may be 
incorporated in the very definition of fit- 
ness to work. A good worker is not only 
one who possesses the required experience, 
abilities, and skilfulness, but also one who 
is not prone to have accidents. 

Since accident proneness is a constant 
characteristic, its early discovery will con- 
stitute an important means in accident pre- 
vention. Moreover, warning the indi- 
vidual of his deficiency will help him avoid 
painful consequences; warning the man- 
agement to provide a more rational distri- 
bution of workers from this point of view 
will also prevent accidents, for, as Emer- 
gency Rep. No. 3 points out, ‘Experience 
shows that in a given department the prob- 
able number (of accident-prone persons) 
ranges from about 10 to 25 per cent of the 
group.’’® 

A vocational counselor, knowing the life 
history or work experience of the indi- 
vidual he is counseling and using special 
tests, will be able to discover the accident 


5 M. Greenwood and H. M. Woods, The Incidence of 
Industrial Accidents with Special Reference to Multiple 
Accidents, Ind. Fatigue Res. Bd., Rep. No. 4 (London, 
1919); E. M. Newbold, A Contribution to the Study of 
the Human Factor in the Causation of Accidents, Ibid., 
Rep. No. 34 (London, 1926); E. Farmer and E. G. 
Chambers, A Study of Personal Qualities in Accident 
Proneness, Ind. Health Res. Bd., Rep. No. 55 (1929); 
E. Farmer, ‘‘Psychological Study of Accident Prone- 
ness," The Personn. Jour., IX, 2 (1930), pp. 115-120; 
C. S. Slocombe and W. V. Bingham, ‘‘Men Who Have 
Accidents,’’ The Personn. Jour., V1 (1928), pp. 25l- 
257; Charles A. Drake, “Detecting the Accident- 
Prone Worker,"’ Personnel, XVIII, 5 (1942), pp. 276- 
281; K. Marbe, ‘“The Psychology of Accidents,” The 
Human Factor, IX, 3 (1935), PP: 100-104; H. M. 
Vernon, op. cit., p. 28 ff.; M. S. Viteles, Industrial 
Psychology (New York: W. W. Norton, 1932), p. 
372 ff. 

6 The Personal Factor in Accidents (London: Medical 
Research Council, Ind. Health Research Bd., 1942), p- 
12. 
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prone and give him and his prospective 
employer useful advice. 

Third, instruction in safety measures and 
accident prevention should be given 
through courses in occupations and other 
channels. Accident prevention should be 
included as essential subject matter, for 
sound vocational guidance presupposes a 
primary interest in avoiding harmful con- 
sequences of work. Safety education can- 
not be effectively prosecuted without the 
help of vocational guidance. 

Moreover, man’s natural impulse toward 
slf-preservation may be used as the moti- 
vation for developing a ‘‘safety habit of 


J 


| taking the post. 








on safety problems. 


In January, 1939, A. M. Manoil was appointed Director of Vocational 
Guidance Office, ‘‘Indrumara,’’ Bucharest, but war conditions prevented his | 
Roumanian born, he is a Doctor in Philosophy and Letters 
(Psychology), University of Bucharest, 1932. | 
| for bis principal thesis for the doctorate at the Sorbonne was lost. Dr. |B 
Manoil has collaborated on research projects and served as lecturer and pro- | 
fessor of psychology at various European universities. | 
books and articles in psychological journals and he is now preparing a book | 
He has been in the United States since November, 1941. 


mind.’’? If the proper mental attitude is 
brought to the work process, accidents may 
be reduced to the benefit of society and to 
the better adjustment of the worker. 

The national movement on behalf of 
safety education, ably promoted through 
the schools, industry, and other agencies, 
will more quickly reach its objective if it 
utilizes the resources of vocational gui- 
dance. The trained vocational counselor 
can make a contribution that can be pro- 
vided by no other group of experts.® 

7H. M. Vernon, op. cét., p. 3. 

8 The counselor is referred also to Education for 
Safe Living, by H. G. Stack and E. B. Siebrecht (New 


York: Prentice-Hall, 1942) and to the National Safety 
Council, Chicago, Ill. 


Due to the war the material 


He is the author of 














Pitfalls in the Use of Tests” 


LESTER A. KIRKENDALL 


Head, Division of Educational Guidance, University of Oklahoma 


@ New Year setting up drill for the 
alert counselor—read this article and 
check your testing practice against 
these ten points. Perhaps you have 
other pitfalls to add to the list. 





i THE usE of test results for counseling 
certain errors are often made in test 
interpretation. The errors discussed here 
are those arising from the use of the 
test results, rather than problems resulting 
from the nature of the measuring device. 
There are many problems inherent in the 
tests themselves, but these will not be con- 
sidered. The following ten errors center- 
ing about the interpretation of test results 
may be distinguished. 

1. The test results are generalized in 
terms of a general population, when the 
pupil is not a part of that population. 
Standardized test norms are sometimes 
based on the achievement of pupils in 
urban schools in which more prolonged 
and concentrated attention can be given to 
a particular subject than can be given in 
rural schools. Similarly a test given early 
in the school year may yield norms con- 
siderably different from norms developed 
from administration of the test later in the 
year. Many tests now carry statements 
indicating the characteristics of the groups 
upon which the tests are standardized, the 
time of year given, and the type of school 
used. These qualifications help a test 
user to determine the extent to which he 
is justified in using the norms with his 
own group. 

2. Counselors frequently place too 
much dependence on a norm which has 


* Instruments considered are teacher-made and 
standardized tests, inventories, scales, questionnaires, 
and other measurement devices used in counseling. 


actually been based on a very small group. 
For example, consider the personality 
inventory which bases its norms for high 
school pupils on fewer than 125 cases 
The test itself states specifically that these 
are tentative norms. The uncritical counse- 
lor is likely to overlook this point, how- 
ever, and interpret his own results with as 
much assurance and finality as though he 
were using norms based on thousands of 
cases. Test makers are not always so 
honest in stating that their norms are 
tentative. And then, of course, there 
arises the nice problem of knowing just 
when test producers are warranted in 
calling their norms definite, rather than 
tentative. 

3. The counselor often fails to recog- 
nize the assumptions on which the mea- 
suring instruments are built. The best 
illustration is found in the use of interest 
inventories. Counselors sometimes tell 
pupils that a result on an interest inven- 
tory means that one has a “‘definite inter- 
est’’ or ‘‘lacks a definite interest’’ in cer- 
tain occupational fields. Occasionally 
counselors say that the results indicate 
that a pupil should, or should not, con- 
sider a certain occupational field as a result 
of his standing on the interest inventories 
alone, though fortunately such a gross 
error is not often made. What an interest 
inventory seeks to do is to establish the 
similarity of the interest pattern of the 
pupil to the interest pattern of individuals 
already in a certain occupation. The as 
sumption is that the greater the degree of 
coincidence in the similarity of occupa 
tional patterns, the greater the likelihood 
that the pupil will actually find an inter 
est in those particular occupational areas. 
No interest inventory is expected to throw 
light on ability. 
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PITFALLS IN THE USE OF TESTS 


Another example: Scores are some- 
times obtained which are considerably dif- 
ferent for the same person from the Detroit 
General Aptitude Test and from the Oris 
Intelligence Test. Both tests are used as 
measures of mental ability but the Detroit 
includes as a part of the score motor ability 
ind visual imagery, together with a mea- 
sure of general verbal and abstract intelli- 
gence. The Otis includes only the latter. 
For pupils who deviate from their average 
on motor ability and visual imagery, the 
scores on the two tests differ, due to the 
basic assumption of the two tests as to 
the nature of intelligence. 

4. On certain types of measurement, 
particularly inventories of personality, 
social adjustment, and interest, counselors 
sometimes give undue emphasis to single 
items centering about a certain topic. For 
example, on the Be// Adjustment Inventory 
anegative answer to the question: “‘Was 
your father what you would consider your 
ideal of manhood?"’ may mean nothing 
more than that the “‘old man”’ fails to 
dress with the desired verve and effect. 
The answers to a number of questions 
centering about the area of home and 
family relations produce a pattern which 
has significance in counseling. 

Single items, of course, may have signifi- 
cance in opening fields for counseling and 
in setting up counseling contacts, but con- 
sidering the unreliability of single items 
itwould be poor judgment to base conclu- 
sions too definitely on the answer to any 
single item. 

5. Counselors frequently make inter- 
pretations and diagnoses with definite 
finality, rather than in terms of prob- 
ability. Thus one counselor told a boy 
with 108 I. Q. that he could not become a 
physician. Assuming the reliability of the 
test and correct and accurate administra- 
tion, an I. Q. of 108 does throw doubt on 
the wisdom of the However, 
there is no exact point at which a certain 
course of action becomes tenable or un- 
tenable. Interpretations must take into 
account other factors such as the coun- 


choice. 
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selee’s own diligence, his family influence 
and connections, the possible leniency of 
teachers, the kind of measurements which 
will be made, the requirements set up for 
attainment, the length of time the coun- 
selee will have for preparation. Since 
many of the factors are indeterminates, it 
follows that the best one can do in an indi- 
vidual case is to speak in terms of probabil- 
ities. Thus a boy with an I. Q. of 108 
might become a physician but the chances 
are very much against him. It would be 
difficult to say that there is exactly one 
chance in ten bur at least a counselor can 
say that the odds are against the indi- 
vidual. An estimate in terms of the prob- 
ability of a successful termination of a 
course of action is better counseling tech- 
nique than a statement that che projected 
course is either feasible or impracticable. 
6. Counselors sometimes assume that 
the test results indicate a past performance 
which is fixed, or which is absolurely in- 
dicative of fucure performance. For ex- 
ample, a vocational counselor advised 
various individuals to abandon certain 
vocational aspirations because of poor 
standing on achievement tests. Thus, a 
boy was advised to drop a choice of engi- 
neering because he ranked low on mathe- 
matics achievement tests. Yet intelligence 
test results for the same individual were 
high, and it is quite possible that with 
good teaching and remedial procedures he 
could have easily recovered himself. 
Some counselors feel that the Be// Ad- 
justement Inventory is an unreliable instru- 
ment because the results at the beginning 
of a school term may be quite different 
from those obtained from the same indi- 
vidual six months later. They forget that 
the individual's adjustment may change in 
the meantime—in fact, almost certainly it 
does. One of the undesirable features of 
the measurement of personality factors is 
that these measurements may be recorded 
or filed, and long afterward they will still 
be consulted as an accurate representation 
of the person. 
~ 7. Counselors and teachers impute to 
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the norm qualities which do not exist. 
Thus a teacher may be inclined to be quite 
satisfied, if not exultant, if her pupils 
“come up to the norm”’ in a standardized 
test. Yet the norm is simply the average 
of the scores made by a given population. 
Attainment of a norm by members of some 
other group may be either a real achieve- 
ment, or about what one might expect, or 
a rank failure. 

Counselors and counselees seem always 
to be concerned, particularly on person- 
ality inventories, about rankings with 
reference tothe norm. They feel that there 
is somewhere, somehow, a normal person- 
ality in the sense of reaching a certain sta- 
tistical point, and that the most desirable 
position is exactly at the norm. Yet so 
far as we know there is no normal person- 
ality, nor any particular virtue in ranking 
at the fiftieth percentile on the characteris- 
tics measured by an adjustment or person- 
ality inventory. 

8. The counselor or teacher too fre- 
quently makes his interpretations to the 
pupil solely in terms of disabilities. The 
knowledge of one’s limitations is impor- 
tant in preparation of plans, but it is dis- 
heartening to hear nothing but limita- 
tions. Rather than saying, ‘‘It’s too bad 
that Bill has such a low I. Q.,’” we should 
say, ‘Isn't it fortunate that he makes so 
much of his ability?”’ 

g. Counselors often convey an impres- 
sion to their counselees of unbounded faith 
in the result of tests. So much so, that it is 
sometimes difficult to help the counselee to 
take the proper perspective and examine 
all the factors in a situation. A good score 
is likely to be made too much of because it 
is good, while a poor score proves equally 
distracting to the counselee who, failing 
to realize the real nature of the measure- 
ment, regards the result as being of ex- 
treme significance. 
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Certain steps may be taken to avoid 
exaggerating the importance of test re. 
sults. (Of course, the results under some 
circumstances may be of much impor 
tance.) For example, an I. Q. is probably 
better not given in numerical terms, but a 
report made rather in terms of a general 
classification, good, superior, or very 
superior. Rather than giving the tests and 
test results before any counseling is done, 
measurement should be used as an integral 
part of the counseling process, not as an 
end in itself. Also some humor should be 
injected into the situation. The counselee 
should be helped to understand the mean- 
ing of the score, the nature of the test, 
what it purports to measure, and the sig- 
nificance of the measurement to total ad- 
justment. 

10. Test results are often interpreted to 
the counselee quite apart from the total 
environmental situation. To counsel with 
a boy who plans to enter a profession, in 
terms of intellectual ability without refer- 
ence to the family pattern of ambitions, or 
without reference to his cultural back- 
ground, is to utilize only a part of the pic- 
ture. While many unforeseen factors may 
alter situations, the counseling must be as 
inclusive and realistic as possible. A 
youth’s interests and ability may permit 
him to aspire to a surgical career, but 
financial and health considerations may 
make such a plan unwise. So many ¢n- 
vironmental factors exist that not all can 
be taken into account. The counselor can 
only be aware of the necessity for apprais- 
ing all that can be considered. Experience 
in measurement and counseling will reveal 
other errors than those mentioned above, 
but these are common enough to challenge 
every counselor to examine his procedures 
to be sure that he is free from them. 
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The Interest Pattern of Student Nurses 


W- D. COMMINS 


Department of Psychology, Catholic University of America 


= Thousands of young women today 
are stirred by their country’s des- 
perate cry for more nurses. Not all 
girls will make competent nurses. 
What are the personality factors 
involved? What are a nurse’s pattern 
of interests? These questions are of 
interest to parents, teachers, and 
counselors, as well as to the girls them- 
selves. This article reports an in- 
vestigation of student nurses through 
use of the Cleeton Vocational Interest 

Inventory. 





N THE PRESENT study, the interests of 
| student nurses were measured by means 
of the Cleeton Vocational Interest Inven- 
tory. This particular scale differs from the 
Manson and the Strong in being more 
easily scored. After the subject checks the 
blank by indicating likes and dislikes of 
classified groups of occupations, school 
studies, recreations, work activities, and 
personality traits, he may be compared 
with the norms of a number of occupations 
in regard to interest through one scoring 
of the blank. However, since occupations 
are grouped in interpreting the results, it 
might reasonably be expected that the 
present inventory would not be so dis- 
criminating with regard to single occupa- 
tions as would those interest blanks re- 
quiring a separate scale for each vocation. 
But for a rapid survey of a person's in- 
terests, or for the sake of comparing his 
interests in widely different fields, the 


Cleeton Inventory would seem to be 
promising. It is especially on the latter 
point, that of the “‘patterning’’ of inter- 
ests, that we may expect future study to be 
expended. It is sometimes as important 
to know what one dislikes as to know 
what one likes, and in what combinations. 

The accompanying data are the result 
of giving the Cleeton Interest Inventory to 
126 student nurses receiving their training 
at three different hospitals. They repre- 
sent the median scores of the group on 
each of the categories of interest indicated 
by the designating letters. 


“OCA” indicates interests similar to 
clerks, stenographers, typists, and other 
office worker occupations. 

““SBB,”’ interests similar to retail 
store sales clerk, and other selling occu- 
pations. 

““NSC,”” interests similar to nurse, 
bacteriologist, and other occupations 
related to the natural sciences. 

“SPD,"’ interests similar to social 
worker, vocational counselor, secretary, 
lawyer, and other social service profes- 
sions. 

“CIE,”’ interests similar to artist, 
writer, designer, composer, and other 
creative occupations. 

““GSF,”” interests similar to grade 
school teacher and related occupations. 

“HSG,”’ interests similar to high 
school or college teacher and related 
occupations. 

“*PSH,”’ interests similar to mani- 
curist, actress, dancer, singer, and other 








Category OCA SBB NSC SPD 
Median score 40.9 38.2 §3.0 40.5 
Letter rating C D B C 


42.7 47.1 
"< B 


SR 
27.9 
Cc 


CIE GSF HSG PSH MHI 
38.4 41.0 37.5 
D Cc D 
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performance and personal service occu- 
pations. 

*‘MHI,”” interests similar to house- 
keeper, factory worker, and other me- 
chanical and household occupations. 

““SR,”’ a rating scale for extraversion, 
or ‘‘social adjustment.”’ 

The letter ratings, as recommended by 
the author of the scale, are given below 
the median scores. 


RANGE AND DiIsTRIBUTION 


The highest score of our student nurses 
falls under NSC, a finding we might have 
expected if the blank be valid as a measure 
of vocational interest. This is the nurses’ 
own category of interest. Because of the 
possibility that this particular score might 
be employed in vocational guidance, it 
may be interesting to consider its range and 
distribution in the group studied. No 
student nurse was found to have an NSC 
score less than 21, and only 6.5 per cent 
of the group obtained NSC scores lower 
than 41. Seventy-five per cent of the 
group obtained NSC scores higher than 
47. The middle 50 per cent had scores 
falling between 47 and 60. 

The second highest interest score fell in 
the GSF category. This is probably sig- 
nificant in so far as it would modify the 
high level of interest shown in the NSC 
category. A person with low GSF score, 


/ 


even though high in NSC, might perhaps 
tend to be drawn toward some other voca- 
tion than nursing within the “‘natural 
science’ field, or perhaps incline toward 
specialization in the nursing field. 

The three low categories are perhaps 
also significant. These are the SBB, the 
HSG, and the MHI scores. The low score 
in the last category, the ‘‘household” 
group, shows little sympathy on the part 
of the nurse with such a field. The low 
score in HSG, the “‘high school-college 
teacher’’ category, may be related to the 
not uncommon difficulty experienced by 
student nurses in academic work new to 
them, at the college level. 

The score under SR shows the student 
nurse to incline slightly toward the extro- 
vert side in temperament, as other studies 
have pointed out. 

Thus it appears that the student nurse 
has a distinct pattern of interests, high in 
some categories and low in others, all of 
which are probably important in reflecting 
the various personality factors that have 
led to this choice of vocation. Individual 
variations from the typical pattern might 
be regarded as reflections of personal in- 
clination toward special activities within 
the field, the indeterminateness of interest 
in regard to vocation, and of an inevitable 
modicum of error in any psychological 
measuring device. 


Since 1931 W. D. Commins has been at the Catholic University of America, || 
where he is assistant professor of psychology and director of vocational 
guidance at the Unversity's Child Center. 


He is the author of Principles 


of Educational Psychology, 1937, Ronald Press. 
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Test Scores and Graduation 


SAMUEL F. KLUGMAN! 
Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


@ Do test scores give any light on 

future performance? This old ques- 

tion receives a positive answer in 

terms of relation to graduation from 
one vocational high school. 





n SEPTEMBER, 1939, all the newly en- 
] rolled students in the commercial cur- 
riculum of the Mastbaum Vocational 
High School, Philadelphia, were given an 
extensive battery of tests. This battery 
consisted of the Philadelphia Mental 
Ability Test, Form A-III, the Revised 
Beta Examination by Kellogg and Morton, 
the Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical 
Workers (short form) by Andrew and 
Paterson, the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank for Women, the Adjustment Inven- 
tory (student form) by Bell, the Revised 
Minnesota Paper Form Board Test by 
Likert and Quasha, and the Test for 
Mechanical Ability by MacQuarrie. 

The group tested contained 124 white, 
native-born girls ranging in age from 13 
years 11 months to 16 years 10 months, 
with a mean of 15 years 6 months. Of 
these 124 students, there were 94, or 75.8 
per cent, still enrolled at the end of the 
first school year (June, 1940) and 37, or 
29.8 per cent, were graduated from the 
three-year course in June, 1942. 

Means, standard deviations, and critical 
fatios between graduates and non-gradu- 
ates for all total-test and sub-test scores 
were determined. In addition, the factor 
of age was also studied. The results ap- 
pear in Taste I. It must be borne in mind 
that there are other factors besides abilities 


' The writer is grateful co Hans Gordon for several 
suggestions offered by him while this article was in 
Preparation, 


(as measured by test scores) which may 
operate in determining whether a student 
graduates or not. Economic status of the 
family and ease of occupational placement 
are examples of such factors. 

The purpose of this paper is not only to 
compare test and age results of graduates 
and non-graduates, but to offer to school 
counselors some data, based on the ob- 
tained results, which will be of value to 
them in predicting what the probabilities 
are that a given individual will graduate. 
Accordingly, Taste II has been prepared 
which tells what the chances are in 100 
that a student with a certain test score or 
of a certain age will graduate. In the 
construction of the table, three important 
considerations were made: First, the raw 
results did not indicate with true consis- 
tency that improved scores increased the 
probabilities of graduating. In order to 
overcome this defect, the obtained results 
were smoothed. Second, the obtained 
results indicate probabilities only in a 
situation where 30 per cent of the students 
succeed in graduating. In order to con- 
struct a table which would fit nearly all 
situations, i.e., showing graduation of 
from 10 per cent to go per cent of an enter- 
ing group of students, the obtained scores 
had to be converted to fit each situation. 
Third, the table of probabilities was made 
to include only total-test scores. This 
was decided upon because when the mag- 
nitudes of differentiation of test scores 
were correlated with the critical ratios for 
all total-test and sub-test scores, a rho of 
0.661 += 0.08 was obtained. However, 
when the magnitudes of differentiation of 
the total-test scores only were correlated 
with the critical ratios, rho became 0.884 
+ 0.05. 
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TaBLeE | 
Mean, S. D., anp Critica Ratio BeETweeN GRADUATES AND Non-GRADUATEs 





Graduates Non-Graduates 
Mean S. D. Mean 5. D. C.R 
Age (in months) 182.89 6.68 187.50 7.22 3.44 
Puita. Menta ABILITY 109.32 9.82 103.44 9.24 3.11 
Beta (Tora) 87.14 9.85 85.50 9.72 85 
Maze 7.92. ..a7 7.14 1.42 2.00 
Number Checking 20.66 %.% 20.21 2.63 47 
Picture Completion 14.64 2.65 14.16 2.58 93 
Form Board 8.72 3.19 8.27 3.58 .69 
Picture Discrim. 13.15 2.48 12.75 2.60 .78 
Digit-Symbol 24.99 4.66 25.44 3.89 .§2 
Minn. Paper Form Board = 34.. 43 9.§2 29.40 9.90 2.66 
StronG INTEREsT BLANK 
Gen. Off. Worker §§-13 39.17 51.77 41.06 43 
Stenog.-Secy. 76.97 37.45 71.57 36.94 74 
Minn. Crier. WorKERS 
Name Checking 103 .38 23.19 97-53 25.47 1.25 
Number Checking 110.00 21.81 10§ .§2 19.34 1.08 
MacQuarriz Mecu. ABIL. $5 -73 9.82 §2.30 9.57 1.79 
Blocks 8.82 4.14 6.45 3-35 3.08 
Tracing 27.16 8.85 28.22 8.53 62 
Tapping 44.00 5 .66 38.90 8.28 3.97 
Dotting 21.76 3.76 20.31 3.99 1.92 
Copying 7.19 15.04 31.31 12.78 2.08 
Location 18.69 8.12 16.57 7.16 1.38 
Pursuit 16.65 4.29 16.18 3-90 1.7 
Bett Apjust. INVENTORY 39.89 20.60 46.62 16.49 1.76 
Home 7.86 5 .87 9.30 6.54 1.2 
Health 7.05 3.86 10.68 4.17 4.67 
Emotional 15.22 7-90 15.09 6.29 .09 
Social 10.89 7.13 14.52 6.36 2.77 


RESULTs AND CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of the reliability of the 
difference between the test means of the 
non-graduates and graduates (see Tasxe 1), 
it was found with reasonable certainty 
that the graduate group was younger; 
that the mean I. Q. was higher; that its 
members did better on the Blocks and 
Tapping tests of the MacQuarrie blank; 
and that their adjustment to matters of 
health was superior. It was found, with a 
fair degree of certainty, that the graduates 
did better on the Maze test of the Beta; 
that their mean score was higher on the 
Minnesota Paper Form Board test; that 


they secured higher scores on the Copying 
test of the MacQuarrie; and that in the area 
of social adjustment their scores were more 
favorable. A tendency seemed to exist for 
the graduates to earn better scores on both 
the Number Checking and Name Checking 
tests of the Minnesota Clerical Workers 
blank; on the Total-test score, Dotting, 
Location, and Pursuit tests of the MacQuar- 
rie; and in the areas of Home Adjustment 
and Total-test score of the Bell Adjustment 
Inventory. No reliable difference existed 
between the two groups for the following 
tests: Number Checking, Picture Comple- 
tion, Form Board, Picture Discrimination, 
(Please turn to page 393) 
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120-129 
110-119 
100-109 
90- 99 
80- 89 


166-173 
174-181 
182-189 
190-197 
198-205 


48- 59 
36- 47 
24- 35 
12- 23 
0- 11 


96-139 

52- 95 

8- 51 
-—36to 7 
—80 to —37 


132-175 
88-131 
44- 87 
0- 43 
—44t0 —1 


134-159 
108-133 
82-107 
56- 81 
30- 50 


146-169 
122-145 
98-121 
74- 97 
50- 73 


2- 19 
20- 37 
38- 55 
56- 73 
74- 91 


74- 85 
62- 73 
50- 61 
38- 49 
26- 37 


98-109 
86- 97 
74- 85 
62- 73 
50- 61 


CHANCES IN 100 OF FALLING IN GRADUATE GROUP 
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125 
115 
105 
95 
85 


170 
178 
186 
194 
202 


54 
42 
30 
18 
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118 
74 
30 

—14 
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154 
110 


22 
—22 
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121 


69 
43 
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134 
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Taste II 


Per Cent Usually Graduating 


20 30 40 50 
PHILADELPHIA MENTAL ABILITY 
28 40 51 61 
23 34 45 55 
19 29 38 48 
16 24 33 43 
14 21 30 39 
AGE 
28 40 51 61 
25 39 47 57 
20 30 40 50 
16 24 35 44 
13 20 28 36 
MINNESOTA PAPER FORM BOARD 
25 36 47 56 
22 33 44 53 
20 30 40 50 
17 26 36 45 
15 23 31 40 
STRONG GENERAL OFFICE WORKER 
21 32 44 52 
21 31 43 51 
20 30 40 50 
19 29 39 49 
17 27 35 44 
STRONG STENOGRAPHER-SECRETARY 
22 44 54 
21 31 42 52 
20 29 39 50 
19 28 38 49 
18 27 37 47 
MINNESOTA CLERICAL WORKERS-—NAMES 
21 32 42 52 
21 31 41 51 
20 30 40 50 
20 29 39 49 
18 27 37 47 
MINNESOTA CLERICAL WORKERS-—NUMBERS 
22 33 43 53 
21 32 42 52 
19 29 39 49 
18 28 38 48 
18 27 37 47 
BELL ADJUSTMENT INVENTORY 
25 39 52 57 
21 32 45 52 
18 28 40 47 
16 24 33 43 
15 23 32 41 
MACQUARRIE TEST FOR MECHANICAL ABILITY 
38 48 59 
23 33 44 57 
20 30 41 51 
17 26 37 46 
16 24 34 43 
REVISED BETA EXAMINATION 
22 32 43 56 
21 31 41 54 
19 28 38 52 
18 27 36 50 
16 3%, #4 48 
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CHANCES IN 100 OF FALLING IN GRADUATE GROUP 
(When 30 Per Cent of Entering Group Graduates) 
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Figure 1 
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Digit-Symbol, and Total-score of the Beta; 
Strong’s General Office Worker and Ste- 
nographer-Secretary occupational keys; 
MacQuarrie’s Tracing Test; and Bell's 
Emotional Adjustment area. 

In general terms, it may be said that the 
graduate group proved itself to be younger, 
in possession of greater mental ability in 
the verbal field, better able to judge spa- 
tial relations, tended to have more clerical 
aptitude, more mechanical ability, and 
was better adjusted to life than was the 
non-graduate group. No difference existed 
in commercial vocational interests and in 
intelligence of the non-verbal type. 

Taste II deals with the probabilities in 
1oo that an earned score will place a 
student in the graduating group. As 
pointed out above, an effort has been 
made to adapt the obtained scores to meet 
nearly all situations—from those in which 
only 10 per cent of an entering group 
graduate to go per cent. Thus, a student's 
score of 42 on the Minnesota Paper Form 
Board test in a school in which 40 per cent 
of the new enrollees will probably gradu- 
ate (based on previous experience) may be 
taken to mean that there are 44 chances in 
100 that he will graduate from the com- 
mercial curriculum of a vocational high 


school. Similarly, in a school where 50 
per cent will probably graduate, a student 
who is between 166 and 173 months of 
age (midpoint 170) has about 61 chances 
in 100 of graduating while a student 
whose age, upon entering the curriculum, 
lies between 198 and 205 months has about 
36 chances in 100. It must be remembered 
that these figures are based on results ob- 
tained with girls in the commercial cur- 
riculum. Data founded on the male sex 
or in another curriculum may yield other 
facts. 

Figure 1 indicates in graphic form, the 
data presented in Tasxe II but only at the 
30 per cent level—the level at which the 
group studied in this article functioned.! 
The longer the block the greater is the 
differentiating ability of the test. The 
high relationship between these “‘magni- 
tudes of differentiation’’ and the critical 
ratios has already been shown. The most 
differentiating traits appear to be age and 
mental ability of the verbal type while the 
least differentiating traits seem to be those 
found in the Name Checking and General 
Office Worker interest tests. 





11n Fig. 1, insert Strong under S. S. and G. O. W. 
at borrom of page 392. Asst. Ed. 


a Samuel Klugman, who is working on his doctorate at the University of ~ 
Pennsylvania, is a teacher in the Philadelphia Public Schools. He is | 
{| chiefly interested in testing and is also experimenting with the results of  |\B 
children working singly and in pairs in the solution of arithmetic reasoning | 
te’ problems. He is a frequent contributor to professional journals. 











C.G.P.A Work Meeting Moved to New York 
in January 


:e PLANNING Committee of the Coun- 
cil of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tions, meeting in Chicago, November 27- 
28, voted to hold the work meeting in New 
York City, January 15-18, instead of in St. 
Louis, February 23-25, as previously an- 
nounced (Occupations, December, p. 282). 
The Committee, on which NVGA was 
represented, decided after careful delibera- 
tion that the need for concerted action was 
sufficiently urgent to call for a meeting at 
an earlier date and at a place convenient for 
consultation with government experts. 
The plan originally announced still 
holds, namely, to assemble the officers and 
certain committee chairmen of the cooper- 
ating organizations in a joint work session. 
The only change is in the time and place. 
Tentative plans for the meeting call for 
developing closer coordination with the 
personnel policies of the Armed Forces and 
the War Manpower Commission, in the 
total mobilization of men, women, and 
youth in the war effort. Time has been 


the constituent organizations. At this 
time NVGA officers and trustees will trans- 
act the necessary business of the Associa- 
tion. 

Topics to be covered are Pre-service 
Guidance; In-service Guidance; and Post- 
service Guidance. At the close of the 
deliberations a summary will be made and 
plans agreed on leading to action which 
will provide closer coordination between 
governmental agencies and experts in the 
field. 

It should be re-emphasized that this is 
not a convention in the traditional sense. 
There will be no banquets nor evening 
clothes; no special breakfasts, luncheons, 
or dinners; no formal speeches. It is a con- 
ference of invited conferees. 

In view of this action, there will be no 
gathering of national NVGA officers at St. 
Louis in February. However, for coun- 
sclors in the area plans are under way for a 
Regional Conference at St. Louis, February 


allotted for holding business sessions forie26 and 27. 
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Vocational Guidance in the Armed Forces 


ture—Vocational Guidance in the 
Armed Forces. We started it by asking a 
number of trained vocational counselors 
who are in the Service to report on the 
thinking which soldiers and sailors are 
doing regarding their vocational plans. 
Even though their first concern is for win- 
ning the war, all our young fighters must 
at times manifest concern for their voca- 
tional future. Many who have drifted 
through civilian life without vocational 
planning are likely, under the stimulus of 
their challenging environment, to develop 
a seriousness of purpose and a determina- 
tion to ‘make something of themselves."’ 
This journal would like to serve as a mirror 
of their thinking about vocational mat- 
ters. 

There are several objectives which we 
hope to attain through this feature: in- 
form our readers concerning the status of 
the thinking about occupational life done 
by the general run of our defenders and the 
extent to which they make use of oppor- 
tunities in the Service to increase their 
vocational competency; inform readers 
concerning the vocational problems of 
Service men and what can be done to facili- 
tate the induction of future soldiers. We 
hope also that this feature will help 
former vocational counselors in the Armed 
Forces, many of whom read the journal 
regularly, to keep in touch with each other 
and exchange views on problems of Army 


l° THIS ISSUE We inaugurate a new fea- 


_ personnel work. Finally, we hope to keep 


before the Army, Navy, and the public in 
general, the idea that vocational guidance 
should be given to Service men. 

In the report of the Commission on Post- 
war Training and Adjustment, commented » 


on editorially in our October issue (p. 149), 
appear these recommendations: “‘It would 
. .. greatly strengthen morale if a counsel- 
ing service were offered all men throughout 
their period of service, except, of course, 
when they are on combat duty. If men 
could make practical plans for peacetime 
occupation—particularly if they were 
helped to capitalize where possible on 
their military or naval experience in get- 
ting ready for this occupational adjust- 
ment—it would add greatly to their 
morale as soldiers. Certainly in the period 
between an armistice and their discharge, 
a very definite effort should be made to 
help men to make plans for their peace- 
time work. A counseling service, accom- 
panied by extensive occupational informa- 
tion, should be available for every man 
awaiting discharge.” 

It is hoped that through our efforts in 
recording the vocational needs of Service 
men, steps will be taken to make voca- 
tional counseling a veritable part of the 
personnel work in the Armed Forces. In 
succeeding issues, we hope to publish more 
contributions from men in the Service. 
All are invited to participate. In addition 
to the reports from men specifically de- 
tailed to personnel work, we would like 
also to hear from others regarding their 
vocational problems and what we, their 
fellow countrymen, can do about them.— 


H. D. K. 


Letter to the Editor 


We now have several schools in which a 
counselor follows one group of students 
through the three or four years of senior 
high school. 


(Please turn to page 417) 
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Worcester Regional Conference 


g pe Worcester Vocational Guidance 
Association in cooperation with the 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
and the Massachusetts Department of 
Education, held a Regional Conference at 
the Worcester Polytechnic Institute on 
November 21, 1942. The theme of the Con- 
ference was ‘‘Gearing Vocational Gui- 
dance to War Time Needs and Problems.”’ 

Following registration which took place 
between 9:30 and 10:00 a.M., Robert C. 
Cole, Chairman of the Conference Commit- 
tee and President of the Worcester Branch, 
opened the Conference with general re- 
marks and a welcome to delegates. He 
then turned the meeting over to Albert 
Farnesworth and Vernon Jones who acted 
as co-chairmen for the morning session. 

J. Wendell Yeo, New England Regional 
Chairman of the NVGA, brought greetings 
from the National Organization. 

A discussion on “Plans for the Utiliza- 
tion of Youth in the War Effort’’ was pre- 
sented by T. J. Hefferon, Manager of the 
Worcester office, USES. Mr. Hefferon em- 
phasized the fact that high school youths 
are needed both in war industries and agri- 
culture. He recommended that boys be 
permitted to leave school before the com- 
pletion of their last half of the senior year 
in order to enter industry or farming. 

The question of ““‘Women and Girls in 
War Effort’’ was discussed by Mrs. Dwight 
Harkin, Director of Personnel, Radcliffe 
College. She told the Conference that the 
job opportunities for women are still 
“‘spotty’’ both geographically and occupa- 


tionally with the greatest need for nurses, 
stenographers, social service workers, and 
technically trained women. She reported 
a critical shortage of nurses and elementary 
school teachers. 

Participating in the symposium on 
“‘What’s Ahead of High School Youth,” 
leaders in four fields discussed the changes 
now being effected by the lowering of the 
draft age. Nils Y. Wessell, Dean of Men 
at Tufts College, discussing the educational 
viewpoint, declared that ““The majority of 
the boys will have about nine months of 
college training, then will go into the 
Armed Services. The reserve training pro- 
grams will keep many who will be com- 
missioned later. Colleges are making 
radical changes in administrative policies. 
Many are going to accept students in the 
last half of their senior year if they are in 
good standing in their high school classes. 
This means that the average entering age 
of college students will be lowered to 
about seventeen years.”’ 

Chester M. Alter, Armed Service Repre- 
sentative of the Joint Army and Navy Pro- 
curement Board, discussed “‘The High 
School Youth in the Armed Forces."’ He 
stated that every able-bodied young man is 
destined for the Armed Services. 

Richard D. Lambert, Secretary of the 
Worcester County Metal Trades Associa- 
tion, discussing ‘“What’s Ahead of High 
School Youth in Industry,"’ told the Con- 
ference of the many obstacles facing youth 
in industry and indicated ways of how 
these obstacles may be removed. 
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Mr. John Gavin, Supervisor of Voca- 
tional Agriculture with the Massachusetts 
Department of Education, spoke on 
“Youth in Agriculture’’ and paid tribute 
to the work accomplished this year in 
harvesting with the aid of high school 
students. 

Following the luncheon the Conference 
was addressed by three outstanding speak- 
ers. Wilfred E. Carter, Assistant Director 
of the Man Power Commission for Massa- 


chusetts, spoke on ““The Man Power Crisis 
in New England."" Thomas Armstrong, 
Personnel Director for all Eastern Plants of 
the Westinghouse Company, talked on 
“Vocational Guidance in Industries Dur- 
ing War Times."’ Lt. Col. Roy C. Char- 
ron discussed ‘Problems Confronting the 
Army, Industry, and Young Men.’’— 
Rosert C. Coxe, Director of Education and 
Guidance, Worcester (Mass.) Boys’ Club. 


A Blueprint for Branches 


How One Branch Keeps I's Records 


Developed by Carl Y. Davis 


The Treasurer of The Chicago Guidance and 
Personnel Association uses the following pro- 
cedure for handling membership applications, 
expiration notices, and office records for mem- 
bership and cash. This procedure effectively 
used by a large Branch may be adapted to meet 
the requirements of Secretary-Treasurers of other 
Branches. 


1. Applications for Membership (Exhibit 1) 

Application forms are furnished to the 
membership committee, officers, and others 
requesting them. 

If remittances for new memberships are 
received without application forms, the 
applicants are requested to complete our 
records by filling out the forms. 

Applications are usually forwarded di- 
rectly to the Treasurer. This is to reduce 


the chances of losing remittances which 


otherwise might be made in the form of 
cash. 

When an application is received it is 
checked for completeness, an acceptance 


Notice is sent to the new member (Exhibit » 


2), and an entry is made in the cash book. 
Two membership cards are then made, 
one for the Secretary and one for the 


Treasurer (Exhibit 3). 


2. Membership Records 

These cards are of the visible type and 
are maintained in a book or binder which 
can be carried to meetings. 

The Secretary and Treasurer each has 
identical records except that the Treasurer 
uses the reverse side of the card as a record 
of membership payments, and the Secre- 
tary uses it for a record of attendance. 

After the necessary entries are made, a 
red flag is placed in the space of the month 
in which the membership will expire. 
Solid red flags are used to indicate new 
memberships during the fiscal year, at the 
expiration of which they are replaced by 
perforated red flags. 

The same system is followed for associ- 
ate members with blue flags instead of red. 

(Please turn to page 398) 
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ExuisiT I 
CHICAGO GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 


(Branch of National Vocational Guidance Association) 


Application for Membership 


a *Active 
Application is hereby made for rece A 


Chicago, Ill. 


> eee 
Membership in the Chicago Guidance and 





Personnel Association by 





Address for mailing 
Notices, etc. 





(Please print name and address) 





Employed as 


(Exact title, if any) 


by 





located at 





Describe duties 





List activities in which you are most interested: 





I 





Membership to begin 


* Cross out word not applying. 


** NOTE: Active Membership........... 


Signed 


. 2. 
Previous membership in N.V.G.A. or branches 
Dues remitted herewith $ 





+s 








Mistpiehinnienernnenguane $3.00 per year 


(Includes membership in N.V.G.A. and subscription to Occupations) 


Associate err eee 


vniding eaihmmdlinn wea wnaaed $1.00 per year 


(Includes only local membership, notices, information, etc.) 





Checks should be made payable to Carl Y. Davis and forwarded to him at Room 902, 208 West Washing- 


ton Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


3. Expiration Notices (Exhibit 4) 

On the first of the month in which the 
membership subscription expires, an expi- 
ration notice is sent and a solid green flag 
is placed on the card. 

If neither remittance nor reply is re- 
ceived within thirty days, a second notice 
is sent and two solid green flags are placed 
on the card. The second notice is the 
same as the first, but it is slightly modified 
to indicate that the membership has ex- 
pired and ‘‘second notice’’ is typed in red 
beneath the date. 

If within thirty days no reply is received 
to the second notice, a personal letter is 


written, and a black flag is placed on the 
card. 

If within thirty days no reply is received 
to this personal letter, proper entry is made 
on the membership card, it is removed, 
placed in the lapsed file, and a notice to 
this effect forwarded to the Secretary 
(Exhibit 5). 

If remittance is made as a result of any 
of these notices or, as is sometimes the 
case, is received in advance of them, the 
necessary entries are made in the cash book 
and on the membership card, and the green 


or black signals are removed from the card. 
(Please turn to page 400) 
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CHICAGO GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL ASSN. 
MEMBERSHIP RECORD EXHIBIT 3 
MAIL ADORESS TEL. NO. 
“POSITION SCHOOL OR CO. 
BUS. ADDRESS 
REMARKS CLASS 
ACTIVE 
ASSOCIATE 
AT LARGE 
FIRST MEMBERSHIP RENEWALS 
| 
| 
| | Lo | | 
NAME \ EXPIRATION | 
| 1 
ale wfatal sfalslolmlo| 
semen DUES PAID (TREAS.) 
RECORD OF oR 
ATTENDANCE (SECY.) 
STATEMENT RECEIVED AMOUNT STATEMENT RECEIVED AMOUNT 
- = . 
SECRETARY IGNORES HEADINGS, USING SPACES FOR DATES OF ATTENDANCE 
Acme 29008-6 
ExuisiT 2 N.V.G.A. and subscription 
M to ‘‘Occupations."’) $3 .0a 
a : For National Headqu 
Your application for —— membership = ve nigaerd ee nee" 
in the Chicago Guidance and Personnel nn? prone h ° ee 4 
Association has been accepted effective Se = ae 
and returned with your re- 
We hope that you will attend our meet- a hershi 
ings and take an active part in them. » ack pan ii oe or 
Notices of such meetings will be sent to (includes local notices an 
information only.) $1.00 


you by the Secretary. 
Cart Y. Davis, Treasurer, 
Rm. go2, 208 W. Washington St. 


ExuHIsiT 4 
Chicago——————19—— 
According to our record, your member- 
ship in the Chicago Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Association, as indicated below, 
expires this month. 
——1 year’s active membership. 
(Includes membership in 





Your prompt remittance will prevent a 
lapse in your membership. 

Please check above mailing address and 
advise of any corrections which should be 
made, and return this statement and the en- 
closed membership card with your remittance. 

Yours truly, 





Treasurer. 


Checks should be made payable to Car! Y. Davis and 
forwarded to him at Room 902, 208 W. Washington 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Exnisit § 


Notice of Lapsed Membership 


TO THE SECRETARY: 








Acti ve 
Name- : Associate member, 
Address—— ahansiemmensephineaniionties aa 











Month of expiration for *‘Occupations’’ 








Drop from mailing list? No Yes 





Date 


—_——Treasurer. 





Date 





4. Remittance to N.V.G.A. and Notice to 
Secretary 


The necessary remittances are made to 
theExecutiveSecretary of the N.V.G.A.,the 


names, addresses, whether member is new 


or renewing, and dates subscriptions to 
OccupaTIons are to begin. 

Copies of these letters are sent to the 
Branch Secretary and the Chairman of the 
Membership Committee. Membership 
cards of new members are also sent to the 
Branch Secretary. 


News of Branches 


Southern California 


A joint meeting of representatives of 
education and industrial management was 
held December 10, at Los Angeles. The 
major topic was ‘‘How Can the Product of 
the Schools Be Best Utilized in the War 
Effort?’’ Dinner discussion was followed 
by the organization of planning groups in 
such fields as the cooperative work pro- 
gram of business and industry, the appren- 
ticeship program, training within indus- 
try, adult guidance, post-war adjustment. 
The members of the discussion panel and 
the interlocutors included: Robert E. 
Gross, Pres., Lockheed Aircraft Company; 
Alden G. Roach, Pres., Consolidated Steel 
Corporation; K. T. Norris, Pres., Norris 
Stamping Manufacturing Company; J. A. 
Hartley, Pres., Braun Corp.; John Sexson, 
Supt., Pasadena City Schools; Arthur 
Corey, Exec. Sec., Calif. Teachers Ass’n of 
So. Calif.; Will C. French, Acting Supt., 


Long Beach City Schools; 
Dean, School of Education, Univ. Calif., 
Los Angeles; Aubrey A. Douglass, Asst. 
State Supt. Public Instruction; F. B. Cole, 
Manager, Bus. Service Dept., L. A. Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Robert Gray, Calif. 
Institute of Technology. 
Chicago 

John A. Lapp, outstanding labor arbi- 
trator, was the speaker at the November 
dinner meeting. He spoke on the Per 
sonnel Worker and Adjustment of Labor 
Disputes. He said that harmony in wat 
industries is one of the greatest contribu- 
tions to the war effort, and that alchough 
time lost now through strikes was rela 
tively insignificant, there should be 10 
strikes. The personnel worker, he be 
lieves, has an important part to play in the 
adjustment of grievances, and he urged all 
personnel workers to familiarize them 
selves with labor legislation. 
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The first monthly meeting was a dinner 
meeting held on October 5. A short 
business session was followed by two 
speakers from the War Manpower Com- 
mission: Austin Scott discussed the prob- 
lems involved in the utilization of Negro 
manpower in this section; and Tom 
Wright discussed the problem as it affects 
other minority groups such as the Jews, 
the alien or non-citizen, and men with 
prison records. It was clearly demon- 
strated by both speakers that if the man- 
power needs of the war effort are to be 
met, old discriminations must be for- 
gotten and men and women who are quali- 
fied to contribute to the war effort must be 
allowed to do so regardless of race, color, 
or creed. 

The Chicago Branch is developing study 
groups in the following fields: Individual 
Analysis, Occupational Research, Voca- 
tional Adjustment, and Counselor's War- 
time Service. 


Central Indiana 


“Vocational Guidance in Wartime’’ was 
the theme of a panel discussion at the 
first meeting of the season, held Novem- 
ber 12. Among the topics discussed were 
counseling high school students on mili- 
tary problems, counseling girls in war- 
time, the High School Victory Corps, and 
using the United States Employment 
Service. About fifty persons were present. 
Members voted to continue the bi-monthly 
meetings, in spite of gas rationing. 


Omaha 


City Superintendent Hobart M. Corning 
spoke at the luncheon meeting November 
19, on ‘Youth Guidance in the Present 
Emergency." Dr. Corning had just re- 
turned from meetings of educators at Wash- 
ington and Cleveland. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Dwayne Orton of the International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation, Endicott, 
N. Y., was the guest speaker at the meeting 
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held November 10. ‘*Counseling Today for 
the Air-Minded World of Tomorrow"’ 
was the topic for discussion. The Branch 
publishes the programs scheduled for the 
season in an attractive leaflet, which also 
includes the standing committees and a 
directory of members. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


A panel discussion of “Will Ladies 
Work?”’ was the feature of the dinner 
meeting held November 19. The panel in- 
cluded Russell McCarthy, District Super- 
visor USES; Thomas Finsterback, Indus- 
trial Service Bureau, State Education De- 
partment; Mary Little, Women’s Employ- 
ment Manager, Bausch and Lomb Optical 
Company. 


New York City 


The New York Vocational Guidance 
Association raised the curtain on the 1942- 
1943 season by an overflow dinner meeting 
—in which they were joined by a large 
contingent from the Westchester Branch— 
on Tuesday, November 17. 

The guest speakers were Harold Mont- 
ross, Superintendent of the Metropolitan 
Industrial Offices of the USES in New York 
City, and George Seyfarth, District Super- 
intendent of the USES offices for West- 
chester, Nassau, and Suffolk Counties in 
New York. 

Mr. Montross, whose discussion dealt 
with industrial activity as it has been 
affected by the war in New York City, re- 
viewed various techniques and procedures, 
directed toward a more efficient utiliza- 
tion of manpower, that have been intro- 
duced into war industry. 

Among such procedures Mr. Montross 
mentioned the war-training programs, 
subsidized by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and administered jointly by local 
boards of education and the USES; the 
job dilution techniques; the Training- 
within-Industry plan; the methods de- 
vised for up-grading, and the manpower 
Ttonservation analysis. 
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The last named, and newest of the 
government's devices to utilize to the hilt 
every worker's potentialties for produc- 
tion, is a service extended by the War 
Manpower Commission to war con- 
tractors. By means of this recent, free 
service, an employer may have his total 
personnel situation studied by representa- 
tives of the War Manpower Commission, 
who will—if the situation warrants it— 
make recommendations as to how and 
where transfers may be made throughout 
the plant that will increase efficiency. 

Mr. Seyfarth spoke with reference to 
labor supply and demand, as the USES 
views it in Westchester County. He re- 
ported the need for many more women 
than have registered with the local offices 
of the USES. 

Ata business meeting officers for the cur- 
rent year were elected. 

The following resolution was passed: 
“Resolved, that the interests of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
would be better served if the present 
officers were asked to remain in office an- 
other year.”’ 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


A delightful Autumn Tea for members 
and friends of the Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University Branch of the NVGA was 
sponsored by Harry D. Kitson in Dodge 
Hall Social Rooms on Saturday, October 
31. This was followed by a business meet- 
ing with election of officers. 

Walter Mahler reported on the meeting 
of the Metropolitan Branches of the NVGA 
held at Teachers College, October 14 (page 
358). 

The Branch passed this resolution: 
“Resolved, that the interests of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
would be better served if the present of- 
ficers were asked to remain in office another 
year.” 

Several persons responded to the Presi- 
dent’s call for new members. Indications 
are that membership will be greatly in- 
creased within the current year. 


Western New York 
Zone 5 


A dinner meeting on November 19, at 
Jamestown, drew a large attendance of 
members interested in job opportunities for 
high school students. 

E. C. White of the U. S. Naval Recruit- 
ing Office in Jamestown discussed *‘How I 
Can Get the Job I Want in the Navy”; 
Donald Appleyard, Manager of the USES 
Office in Jamestown, spoke about the 
“Over-all Picture in the Jamestown Em- 
ployment Service’’; Theodosia Hewlett, 
Director of the U. S. Junior Emp!oyment 
Service in Buffalo, discussed *‘Job Oppor- 
tunities and Job Requirements in Various 
Cities of New York State’’; Burton The- 
lander, Director of Guidance and Research 
in Jamestown Public Schools, illustrated 
the “‘Organization of Victory Corps in 
Secondary Schools.’’ An interesting ques- 
tion and discussion period followed. 


Virginia 

At a meeting held November 26 there 
was a general discussion by representatives 
from the city and county division and a 
plan set up for the local division to use. 
The State Department of Education spon- 
sored a meeting at which Lt. Charles L. 
Kessler, officer in charge of naval recruit- 
ment, spoke on occupational opportunities 
in the Navy. This was followed by a dis- 
cussion which closed with a resolution 
asking the State Board of Education to em- 
ploy a person who would give full time to 
vocational guidance. 


Seattle 


“The Coming Crisis in Manpower"’ was 
the topic of the first meeting of the season, 
held October 27. The speakers were James 
Carroll, Northwest District, War Man- 
power Commission; and Royce Brewster, 
Consultant, Occupational Information and 
Guidance, U. S. Office of Education, 
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Milwaukee 


A panel discussion centering around the 
topic, ‘Guidance in the Emergency—-How 
Can the Schools and Industry Best Assist 
in the War Effort2?’’ was the feature of 
the December meeting. J. I. Onarheim, 
employment supervisor of Allis-Chalmers 
Company, stressed the importance of the 
increasing part women are playing in 
machine shops today. He predicted that 
one-third of the girls in high school will 
be working at machines before the war is 
over, and suggested that girls should be 
encouraged to secure training in mechani- 
cal dra wing, slide rule reading, blueprint 
reading, and similar courses. 

W. W. Theisen, assistant superintendent 
of the Milwaukee public schools, pointed 
out that one of the school's present duties 
is the development of preinduction courses 
for service men. He also stressed the 
fact that educators must not lose sight of 
the post-war period, in view of the em- 
phasis now being placed on certain courses 
leading directly to the war effort. He also 
discussed the rapidly growing problem of 
part-time employment and suggested that a 
plan must be worked out to allow school 
credit for work done under observation 
outside of school. 

Bernard Elsom, personnel director of a 
large department store, brought out the 
fact that less than one-half of the store's 
2,300 employees are engaged in sales 
work, and enumerated some of the many 
opportunities existing in retail store work. 
The trend toward part-time employment is 
especially noticeable in this field. 

A member of the Milwaukee Vocational 
School staff, A. D. Mathison, explained 
the training courses for war production 
workers offered by his school, which is 
Operating on a 24-hour basis. Supple- 


Mentary courses, designed to up-grade 


workers, are a valuable feature of this 
program. 

The last speaker, Arnold Olson, em- 
ployment director of the Perfex Radiator 


Company, urged girls who expect to work * 


in metal trades to take preliminary courses 
to learn about the tools and equipment 
they will use. He also stated that his 
company, in which 35 per cent of the 
employees in metal trades are women. 
is constantly looking for girls with back- 
ground education such as blueprint read- 
ing, who can be trained as supervisors or as 
instructors. 

The informal question period which 
followed the panel was presided over by 
H. A. Beckwith, vice-president of the 
Koehring Company. Questions dealing 
with the future status of the girls now em- 
ployed in industry; the apprenticeship 
program of 16-year-old boys; the part- 
time school and work program and the 
subjects to be included in a preliminary 
training course for machine shop work 
were discussed by various members of the 
panel. 


Federation Conference 


The Regional Federation of Metropoli- 
tan Branches (New York City) held its 
second committee meeting November 17. 
Further plans for the regional conference 
on February 12 were discussed. Robert 
Carey, Program Chairman, outlined a 
tentative program with ‘‘The Use of Our 
Manpower"’ as the central theme. A 
morning session would be devoted to dis- 
cussions by representatives of the Armed 
Forces, WAVES, WAAC’s, and the War 
Manpower Commission. The speakers at 
the luncheon meeting would be a school 
superintendent, closely concerned with the 
war efforts of the schools, and an employer. 
These speakers and those from the morn- 
ing session would be available for group 
discussions during the afternoon. 

The Regional Federation of Metropoli- 
tan Branches includes these areas: Long 
Island, Mid-Hudson, New York City, 
Teachers College (Columbia University), 
New York University, Westchester 
County, Rockland County, and New Jer- 
sey. The total NVGA membership for 
this group is approximately five hundred. 











The Wartime Manual in Action 
WHAT IS YOUR ROLE IN SELECTION? 


Louise Snyder, Counselor, City College, Los Angeles, Calif. 


In line with a suggestion made by the Board of Trustees of 
NVGA described in the October issue of OccuraTIONs, we 
present here the fourth in a series of study suggestions on 
timely topics for discussion by members of the Association. 
If these suggestions are used for discussion in your Branch, 
we would appreciate receiving a summary from your Branch 
Secretary. Such communications should be addressed to the 
writer who will also be glad to receive suggestions for future 
discussion outlines to be published in this journal. Guwen- 
dolen Schneidler who wrote the first three articles in this 
series will be unable to contribute any more because of ber 
enlistment in the WAVES. 


ENRY Kalser has said, ‘“The secret of 
handling big construction jobs fast 
is Manpower, not money or machines.” 
As a personnel worker you know this. 
But what are you doing about it? If you're 
in the front line selecting trainees for war 
production courses, or workers for war 
industries, you have a big part to play. If 
you're the man behind these lines you still 
have a great responsibility in selection. 

Each potential engineer who is stymied 
behind a rivet gun is a production loss. 
Each woman with drafting ability who 
drifts into sorting bolts is a production 
casualty. Hours spent in training for 
welding are wasted on those who are 
physically not equal to this task. You can 
help avert this loss of manpower. 

Since the USES has concentrated on 
manpower problems rather than on coun- 
seling service and many industries have 
been forced to shelve intricate selection 
programs, more responsibility is thrown 
on you in your counseling capacity. 
Everything you do to spread information 
about job opportunities, help prospective 
trainees or employees appraise their poten- 
tialities and interpret these to interviewers, 
contributes to better placement of man- 
power. 

You can improve the process in your 
own sphere of influence. Stimulate inter- 
est in the importance of suitable selection 


in expanding manpower to meet war needs, 
Through your Branches you can arouse 
leadership for coordination of the com- 
munity agencies which can contribute to 
the solution of this manpower problem. 

Let's look at what is being done in cer- 
tain parts of the country and picture what 
could be accomplished if enough of you 
were awake to the possibilities. 

The U. S. Office of Education in Gwi- 
dance Problems in Wartime reports that the 
Philadelphia school system has a trainee 
acceptance center where prospective train- 
ees are oriented to opportunities available 
in training for war production, examined 
by physicians and psychologists, and ap- 
proved for training. 

The San Bernardino Air Depot Training 
Department uses a battery of aptitude tests 
and an exploratory period for selection. 
Each worker spends his first week, with 
a supervisor trained in teaching and ap- 
praisal, trying himself out through experi- 
ences in many job fields, returning to each 
process for a second trial. The resulting 
findings are the basis for his assignment 
for training. As soon as sufficient data 
from the testing and appraisal program 
can be correlated with performance, the 
results may be used to shorten the try-out 
period. 

The United States Army Induction Cen- 
ters are doing a splendid job in training 
interviewers who classify the raw recruits. 
Through an intensive training program 
using the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
and an interviewer's manual which in- 
cludes a summary of the best personnel 
techniques, they are grooming former ac- 
countants, salesmen, and others into se'ec- 
tion officials. Surely the schools can fol- 
low this lead in educating carefully selected 
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teachers in the importance of improved 
selection in the all-out war effort. 

Some induction centers have suggested 
that a certificate or letter from the schools 
listing demonstrated abilities and skills 
and completed training would be helpful 
in the Army selection process. Branches 
might well ascertain their needs in this 
area. 

In Pasadena the city schools and the 
local USES are intensifying a program of 
coordination developed during the past 
four years for improved utilization of 
youthpower and manpower through im- 
proved occupational counseling and place- 
ment. This year especially qualified Junior 
College teachers are working in the USES 
Office to make available to counselors and 
curriculum workers information regarding 
occupational trends and present needs. 

Some schools and community counseling 
services are collecting all the latest in- 
formation on war production training and 
jobs from materials of the U. S. Office of 
Education, Department of Labor, 
§.M.D.T. course announcements, War Pro- 
duction Training class announcements, 
trade journals, and industrial pamphlets. 
These they use for workshop conferences 
of teachers, or orientation of students, and 
for aiding adults to convert to wartime 
jobs. The Los Angeles City College Coun- 
selor’s Office digests these war opportuni- 
ties in one-page announcements which are 
furnished teachers, counselors, and stu- 
dents. 

In Cleveland a coordinating council is 
working to harness community efforts on 
this problem. Schools, welfare organiza- 
tions, professional clubs, clinics, and all 
man- and womanpower available for per- 
sonnel services have been organized so that 
their combined efforts may accomplish 
more than could be possible for any one 


. Organization working alone. 


Everywhere there is need for better re- 
Records 
including school progress, tests, and all 
other data on individuals are important in 
selection. 


Think of all the valuable aids * 


to selection that are stacked in school filing 
cabinets! Picture all the interviews in 
community agencies which should help in 
this interpreting process! All these data 
are useful now and will be doubly impor- 
tant when correlated with performance on 
jobs. Some way should be found to use 
these in a longitudinal approach to the 
problems of selection rather than the short 
cross-section stop gap which the pressure 
of time is forcing upon us in many in- 
stances. 

Your part in selection should be clear. 
Through your Branches you can launch 
some of these innovations. Try out new 
techniques. Send us your experiences for 
others to share. Help to bring a better to- 
morrow in which each job may be filled 
by the worker who can give the best per- 
formance, with the greatest satisfaction. 





Southern California Management 
Council 


The Southern California Branch of 
NVGA was one of the sponsors of a con- 
ference on All-out War Production held at 
the University of Southern California, 
November 21. Nationally known leaders 
in industrial production contributed to 
the discussions at the three seminars. 
Among the topics considered were: 
methods of recruiting and providing facili- 
ties for women in industry, changes in 
production methods occasioned by the 
employment of women, maintaining em- 
ployee morale, induction of the new 
employee, methods of recruiting and pro- 
viding facilities for women in industry. 





Atva B. Lines is now State Youth 
Personnel Officer, NYA, Georgia. 

KATHERINE Koonce is an interviewer in 
the Employment Office of the Georgia 
Division of the Bell Aircraft Corporation. 
She was formerly an interviewer in the 


Atlanta office of the USES. 
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President’s Order Unifies Control of Manpower 


ECENT DEVELOPMENTs in the Armed 

Forces and industry related to the 

war effort, formerly reported in the Supple- 

ment to Vocational Guidance for Victory, the 

Counselor's Wartime Manual, will appear in 
this department of Occupations. 

Sweeping changes in the nation’s total 
manpower program were announced by 
President Roosevelt in his executive order 
of December 5. Paul V. McNutt, Chair- 
man of the War Manpower Commission 
and Federal Security Administrator, was 
given control over the Selective Service 
System and the training and allocation of 
workers to war industries. 

The order also stopped all voluntary en- 
listments in the Armed Forces of males be- 
tween 18 and 38 years of age, and sus- 
pended induction of men 38 years of age or 
older. Henceforth drafted men will have 
the choice of serving in the Army or the 
Navy. 

The chairman is given authority over 
industrial war workers ‘‘to assure that (a) 
all hiring, rehiring, solicitation, and re- 
cruitment of workers . . . in any establish- 
ment, plant, facility, occupation, or area 
designated by the chairman as subject to 
the provisions of this section shall be con- 
ducted solely through the United States 
Employment Service . . . and (b) no em- 
ployer shall retain in his employ any 
worker whose services are more urgently 
needed in any establishment, plant, facil- 
ity, occupation, or area designated by the 
chairman as more essential. .. .”’ 

The monthly quota of men for the Armed 


Forces will be determined by joint con- 
sultation of the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Navy, and the Chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission, who 
will provide the required number through 
the Selective Service Systems. 

The training programs for the Armed 
Forces (including their Reserve compo- 
nents) and the WAAC’S, which are carried 
on in non-federal educational institutions 
shall ‘‘conform with such policies or regu- 
lations as the chairman, after consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy, prescribes as neces- 
sary to insure the efficient utilization of the 
educational facilities and personnel for the 
effective prosecution of the war.” 

The order limiting recruiting affects 
these special officer candidate classes in the 
Navy: V-5, naval aviation cadets; V-1, 
college men who have temporary enlisted 
status while continuing their studies; V-7, 
deck officer candidates who also have en- 
listed status until commissioned; V-11, 
who apply for commissions and receive 
tentative enlisted status to prevent their 
being drafted until the Navy completes its 
investigation of their fitness. Mr. McNutt 
has announced the establishment of a 
Selective Service Bureau within the Com- 
mission to be headed by Maj. General 
Hershey. 

Heretofore the Navy has enlisted men 
between the ages of 17 and 50 years of age. 
It will continue to take 17-year-olds and 
men from 38 to 50 who are recruited on a 
voluntary basis. 
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Service Headquarters an- 


Selective 
nounced that a new classification IV-H 
would be set up for men from 38 to 44 
years of age. 


FarM DEFERMENTS 


Local draft boards have received a new 
deferment guide designed to aid in reserv- 
ing enough farm workers to provide crops 
for 1943 war food needs. Types of farming 
are listed as essential and non-essential but 
local boards may vary this classification to 
suit local needs. 

The category of essential farming in- 
cludes: production of meat, animals, milk, 
poultry, long-staple and American-Egyp- 
tian cotton, castor beans, flaxseed, soy- 
beans, peanuts, hemp, potatoes, corn, bar- 
ley, rye, wheat, grain sorghums, dry edible 
beans and peas, rice, broomcorn, green 
peas, sweet corn, hay, fruits and berries, 
truck and canning crops, sugar beets, nuts, 
and medicinal and insecticide plants. 

The deferment guide measures manpower 
requirements of the production of essen- 
tial products in terms of war units. Defer- 
ment is recommended for any worker pro- 
ducing 16 units or more of essential prod- 
ucts. For example, one milch cow is 
equal to one unit; 20 acres of wheat, or 
five acres of corn, or 20 hogs are each 
equivalent to one unit. 

Under an earlier directive from Major 
General Hershey, “‘necessary’’ farm workers 
were classified as II-C, for those with de- 
pendents, and III-C, for those without 
dependents. 


WPA to End 

WPA, which is being discontinued by 
order of President Roosevelt, will be liqui- 
dated gradually. Gen. Philip B. Fleming 
has announced that all projects in 16 states 
and the District of Columbia will be closed 
by February 1, 1943, and the remainder as 
soon thereafter as feasible. The sixteen 
States are: Arizona, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Idaho, Maine, Maryland, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Washington, and Wyoming. 


In Puerto Rico, which has a serious un- 
employment problem, the projects will be 
continued while funds last or until other 
arrangements can be made. The island has 
no prospects of developing war industries 
because of the shortage of raw materials. 


New Age Limit for Girls 


War plants may now employ 16 and 17- 
year old girls. Secretary of Labor Perkins, 
under authority of the Walsh-Healy Public 
Contracts Act which permits her to ex- 
empt employers from the 18-year age limit 
for women on Federal contracts, dropped 
the age requirement to 16 to permit more 
girls to be employed on the production 
lines. This action was requested by the 
War and Navy Departments and the Mari- 
time Commission. 

These conditions were made for the em- 
ployment of girls under 18: No girl under 
18 shall be employed for more than 8 hours 
in any one day, or between the hours of 
10 P.M. and 6 a.M.; no girls under 18 shall 
be employed in any operation or occupa- 
tion hazardous in nature or dangerous to 
health; luncheon periods of at least 30 
minutes must be granted, and girls must 
receive at least the minimum hourly rate 
set by the Fair Labor Standards Act or the 
Walsh-Healy Public Contracts Act. 


Job Training to Be Extended 


Job Methods Training first tested in the 
Newark, N. J., area will be inaugurated in 
other sections of the country, according to 
the New York Times. This is a project of 
Training within Industry Division of the 
War Manpower Commission. This pro- 
gram gives ten hours of training to help 
supervisors, foremen, and lead operators to 
develop and apply practical job method 
improvements so they can use more effec- 
tively available men, machines, and ma- 
terials. It is not a speed-up program but 
an attempt to present the principles of 
eliminating waste motion to men actually 
on the job, supervising. It aims to bring 
basic principles from the realm of indus- 
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trial and management engineers to the 
production line. 
In the Newark area more than 3,000 


Military Program 


CotteciaTe TratninGc Corps for the 
Army, Navy, Marines, and Coast 
Guard to be set up at designated colleges 
has been announced by the Army and 
Navy. The program was prepared by the 
Navy and War Departments, with assis- 
tance from the U. S. Office of Education, 
the American Council on Education, the 
War Manpower Commission, and the 
Navy Advisory Council on Education. 

The Armed Forces will select for this 
training qualified young men on a broad 
democratic basis, without regard to finan- 
cial resources. The Army will train about 
150,000; the Navy, about 100,000. Under 
the Army program enlisted men under 22 
years of age with the necessary qualifica- 
tions are eligible for this specialized train- 
ing. College students who qualify would 
be given the 13-week basic training in the 
Army and then would return for the col- 
lege training. The Army program stresses 
technical training. 

The Navy will assign qualified students 
directly to the colleges without with- 
drawing them for basic training. Boys of 
17 through 19 years of age at time of en- 
listment or induction, with a high school 
education or its equivalent, are eligible. 
Enlisted men, 17 through 22 years of age, 
who have the necessary educational quali- 
fications and who are recommended by 
their commanding officers, are eligible. 
The candidates must be physically fit, 
with 18/20 vision. 

The Navy program will require from 8 
to 24 months, depending on the branch of 
the Service. The first 8 months will cover 
general college work in mathematics, 
science, English, history, engineering 
drawing, etc. 

Pending the development of the Army- 
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supervisors in 100 plants have taken the 
course. Results are amazing—in increased 
production and in saving of materials. 


for the Colleges 


Navy program, the colleges have indi- 
vidually been meeting specific demands 
made upon their equipment and personnel 
and have been adjusting their schedules 
and curricula to wartime needs. 

They are accelerating their program, 
offering year-round courses, training men 
and women for vital war industries, and 
turning over classrooms and dormitories to 
the Army and Navy. 

During this current academic year, ac- 
cording to Benjamin Fine (New York Times, 
Nov. 29, 1942), 200,000 persons in 225 col- 
leges will receive technical training, in 
courses lasting from 6 weeks to 6 months 
or longer. Tuition is free as the Federal 
Government subsidizes the program. In 
some cases industries pay trainees during 
the learning period. Women are urged to 
enroll that men may be freed for the Armed 
Forces. 

Harvard University Business School an- 
nounces a new course beginning in Feb- 
ruary to train older business executives for 
war production jobs. The University’s 
Fine Arts Department is offering an evening 
course in industrial and civilian camou- 
flage. Throughout the country war work- 
ers are being trained: at the University of 
California, the University of Pittsburgh, 
the University of Cincinnati, the University 
of Kansas, and hundreds of other insti- 
tutions. 

The University of North Carolina has 
established a College of War Training to 
prepare students above 16 years of age for 
front line and civilian duty. Reported to 
be the first of its kind in the country, it 
was scheduled to open January 6. The 
students are to live in barracks, under dis- 
cipline similar to that of the Army. In the 
two-year course they will receive military 
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instruction and drill, training in physical 
fitness, to prepare them for different 
branches of the Armed Service, Civilian 
Defense, and related war work. 


Yale University will share dormitories 
and classrooms with 600 instructors and 
2,000 Air Corps men who are taking pre- 
flight training. At the University of 
Chicago more than 15 per cent of the total 
building area is in use by the Armed 
Forces, including the Naval Training 
Schools, the Institute of Meteorology, and 
the Signal Corps Training Unit. About 60 
classrooms and more than half the dormi- 
tory space at Columbia University have 
been assigned to the Navy. 





News Notes 











Savinc Sentority—President Roosevelt 
has appealed to non-war industry to assure 
employees who leave to take defense jobs 
that their seniority rights will be pro- 
tected, as the Selective Service System pro- 
tects the rights of those going to the 
Armed Forces. ‘By so doing,’’ said the 
President, “‘they can perform a great 
service to the government’ at a time of 
great national need for manpower. 


British Drart—The draft age in Great 
Britain has been dropped from 18'/» to 18. 
The youth would be trained for a year be- 
fore they were liable for overseas service. 
Forty-one is now the top age of men called 
up and the limit for military service lia- 
bility is 51. To meet the growing man- 
power problem in war production men of 
37-41 would be sent directly into war fac- 
tories, according to Ernest Bevin, Labour 
Minister. 


TEACHER PLacemMENT—The National In- 
stitutional Teacher Placement Association 
has established a national clearance center. 
The purpose is to provide qualified teach® 


ers in areas where there is a shortage. The 
administrator is Mary B. Bondurant, 
Director of Placement and Student Aid, 
University of Georgia, Athens. 


Nurses—Nursing schools have recruited 
enough students to meet 68 per cent of 
their 1942-1943 quota, according to a re- 
port from the National League of Nursing 
Education. In addition to the 37,365 now 
enrolled, 17,635 are needed. Broken down 
by states a survey published in American 
Journal of Nursing shows that only New 
Mexico has exceeded its quota. 


SareTy—To maintain safe standards of 
occupational hygiene in Army-owned ar- 
senals, industrial plants, and depots the 
Army Industrial Hygiene Laboratory has 
been established at the School of Hygiene 
and Public Health, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, Maryland. To guard 
against such occupational hazards as poor 
lighting, toxics in the atmosphere, and 
dangerous occupational practices, plants 
will be periodically inspected. Samples of 
gases, dust, etc., will be analyzed in the 
Laboratory. 


Science Searcu—The second annual sci- 
ence talent search in public and private 
secondary schools culminates in a five-day 
talent institute to be held in Washington, 
D. C., in February. Aptitude tests, a 
thousand-word essay, and a final examina- 
tion are the hurdles contestants must clear 
to qualify for one of the 8 four-year sci- 
ence scholarships of $400 each, or the 2 
four-year scholarships of $2400 each, of- 
fered by the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co. 


New Subscription Clerk 


The new subscription clerk at Head- 
quarters Office is Elizabeth J. Ehler, who 
has had subscription experience in the 
mailing service at Columbia University 
and in other secretarial positions. She 
takes the place of Ruth Eitinger who has 
resigned. 
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Apprentice Training Service 


ODAY’S LABOR training program has a 

dual responsibility: to meet the cur- 
rent emergency and to provide for future 
labor needs (Occupations, September, 
1942, pp. 70-73). Two government units 
deal with this twofold labor problem— 
Training within Industry and the Appren- 
tice Training Service. Since the outbreak 
of the war the Apprentice Training Service 
has stressed its service to management, 
particularly in helping to develop with 
labor unions agreements on training pro- 
grams. 

At its meeting November 4 the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship reviewed 
the wartime problem affecting the training 
of skilled workers through apprenticeship. 
Among the recommendations made was 
the following: 


In those industries where it is essen- 
tial to war production to secure the 
services of all-round skilled workers at 
the earliest practicable time, established 
apprenticeship programs should be 
amended to provide for the advancement 
of apprentices as rapidly as their ability 
permits, and new apprenticeship pro- 
gtams should be drafted with war pro- 
visions to care for the emergency train- 
ing situation. By improvements in 
supervision and in job and related instruc- 
tion for the apprentices, their skills will 
be rounded out in a shorter time than re- 
quired in peacetime. Under these im- 
proved conditions, apprentices may ad- 
vance in their skills more rapidly. This 
advancement should be measured by 
objective tests established or given by 
joint apprenticeship committees. New 
apprentices in critical industries should 
be selected from groups least likely to be 
called to military service with special 
consideration given to candidates who 
have had experience or training in the 
trades requiring similar aptitudes. . . . 
Joint apprenticeship committees and 
apprentice supervisors should be en- 
couraged to maintain close contact with 


apprentices who enter the military ser- 
vices. Every reasonable effort should 
be made to have these apprentices as- 
signed to military jobs where their 
skills can be utilized most effectively 
and where further training can be 
obtained. . 


The Apprentice Training Service, which 
is under the War Manpower Commission, 
has 160 field representatives operating out 
of 60 offices. For further information 
about the activities of the Service, write 
the office nearest you. 


Field Offices 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Room 1034, Old South Bldg., 294 Washington St., 
Boston 

215 Stearns Bldg., Springfield 


RHODE ISLAND 
Post Office Bldg., East Providence 


CONNECTICUT 

Room 310, Post Office Bldg., Bridgeport 

U. S. Employment Service, 122 Washington St., 
Hartford 

The Labor Temple, 139 Goffe St., New Haven 


NEW YORK 

616-617, Old New York State Bldg., 
St., New York City 

Room 201, 70 Exchange St., Rochester 

917 State Office Bldg., Albany 

201 State Office Bldg., Franklin & Court Sts., Buffalo 


PENNSYLVANIA 

601 Feller Bldg., 3rd and Market Sts., Harrisburg 

1805 Arrott Bldg., Fourth Ave. and Wood St., 
Pittsburgh 

City Hall, Scranton 

253 Broad St., Philadelphia 

202 Post Office Bldg., Allentown 

Court House, Wilkes-Barre 

U. S. Employment Service, Corner Front and Pena 
Sts., Reading 

210 Post Office Bldg., York 

715 Erie Trust Bldg., Erie 


NEW JERSEY 
928-830 Essex Bldg., Newark 


124 East 28th 
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MICHIGAN 

717 Boulevard Bldg., Woodward at Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit 

Dirk Van Ree, Grand Rapids 


OHIO 

1307 Traction Bldg., 432 Walnut St., Cincinnati 

1008 Public Square Bldg., Cleveland 

621 Main St., Hamilton 

Room 3318, Post Office Bldg., Youngstown 

23 North Sears St., Dayton 

Old Post Office Bldg., Room 39, Corner State & 3rd 
Sts., Columbus 

Board of Education, 121 Southard St., Toledo 

MARYLAND 

Room 62, Inglehart Bldg., Fayett Sc. & St. Paul Pl., 
Baltimore 

VIRGINIA 

c/o Virginia State Employment Service, 115 Tazeweel 
St., Norfolk 

KENTUCKY 

620 South Fifth St., Louisville 

WEST VIRGINIA 

112 Fidelity Bldg., Wheeling 

c/o Charleston Employment Service, 814 Kanawha 
Blvd., Charleston 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Post Office Box 2164, Durham 

ILLINOIS 

1212 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 

227 North Wyman St., Rockford 

315 Post Office Bldg., Springfield 

INDIANA 

Room 804, 108 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 

WISCONSIN 

Industrial Commission, 623 North Second St., Mil- 
waukee 

c/o Industrial Commission, 1 West Wilson St., 
Madison 

TENNESSEE 

247 Federal Bldg., Memphis 

GEORGIA 

Room 206, Red Rock Bldg., Cain & Spring Sts., 
Atlanta 

ALABAMA 

218 Phoenix Bldg., Birmingham 

FLORIDA 


- U.S. Employment Office, 439 Datura St., West Palm 


Beach 

c/o Florida State Employment Service, 10 East Bay 
St., Jacksonville 

MINNESOTA 

Ashton Bldg., 1547 University Ave., St. Paul 


IOWA 

Rooms 310-311, Masonic Temple, 1011 Locust St., 
Des Moines 

U. S. Employment Service, Union Bank Bldg., 
Davenport 

NEBRASKA 

Room 216, U. S. Post Office, Omaha 

MISSOURI 

Room 404, Chouteau Bldg., 4030 Chouteau Ave., 
St. Louis 

307 Title & Trust Bldg., Kansas City 

OKLAHOMA 

908 South Cincinnati Ave., Tulsa 

Room 201, Old City Hall Bldg., 105 West Grand St., 
Oklahoma City 

KANSAS 

c/o U. S. Employment Service, 1525 East Douglas 
Ave., Wichita 

TEXAS 

709 Tribune Bldg., Austin 

c/o Selective Service, 201 Praetorian Bldg., Dallas 

701-B Federal Office Bldg., Fannin and Franklin Sts., 
Houston 

380 Fr. Worth Ave., San Antonio 

LOUISIANA 

State Employment Service, 127 Elk Pl., New Orleans 

NEW MEXICO 

Room 12, City Hall, Albuquerque 

COLORADO 

614 Insurance Exchange Bldg., 810 Fourteenth St., 
Denver 

CALIFORNIA 

617 Herman W. Hellan Bldg., 354 South Spring St., 
Los Angeles 

Room 157, State Bldg., San Francisco 

ARIZONA 

c/o State Employment Service, 210 West Jefferson 
St., Phoenix 

WASHINGTON 

417 Old Times Bldg., 5th and Olive Way, Seattle 

OREGON 

208 U. S. Courth House Old, 520 S. W. Morrison St., 
Portland 

UTAH 

207 Boston Bldg., Salt Lake City 


Books for the Boys 


“Good books are ammunition; good 
ideas are bullets’’ is the rallying cry of the 
1943 Victory Book Campaign, sponsored 
by the American Library Association, 
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American Red Cross, and United Service 
Organizations. Collections will be from 
January 5 to March 5, 1943. 

Technical books, information ‘‘to help 
a fellow get ahead in the Army or Navy 
today and in civilian life tomorrow,” 
stand high in the list of preferences re- 
ported by the Army and Navy. Technical 
books published since 1935 are requested in 
the following fields: architecture, aero- 
nautics, chemistry, drawing, machine me- 
chanics, mathematics, mechanical draw- 
ing, meteorology, military science, navi- 
gation, photography, physics, radio, and 
shop mechanics. 

The books will be sent to all branches 
of the Service, to USO centers outside the 
camps, and to the American Merchant 
Marine Library Association. Only books 
in first class condition can be used, and the 
donor is reminded that ‘‘Any book you 
really want to keep is a good one to give.”” 





Army Calls for Teachers 


The War Department announces that 
qualified teachers may now enlist as Avia- 
tion Meteorological Cadets, and upon 
completion of a special 22-week training 
course they will be granted a full commis- 
sion as 2nd Lieutenant in the Army Air 
Forces. Following this training the offi- 
cers will be assigned to a Flying School. 
The training course begins January 4, at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. Subsequent en- 
listment may be arranged. 

Candidates need not be mathematicians 
nor scientists but must be able to handle 
these subjects with ease. Success as a 
teacher is of primary importance; subject 
matter qualifications, secondary. Appli- 
cants must be between 21 and 30 years of 
age, be physically fit, and have one year’s 
high school teaching experience. 

Enlistee’s pay approximates $140 a 
month, allowances for living quarters, 
rations, and other expenses included. 
Upon appointment as an officer the pay 
with allowances will be $252 a month for 
married, and $216 for single men. 


Applications stating qualifications and 
draft board status should be sent to 
Weather Instruction Section, Weather 
Directorate, Room 904, Maritime Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

Men who cannot meet physical require- 
ments may apply for appointment as civil- 
ian instructors to Col. Don McNeal, 
Director, Department of Weather, A.A.F., 
Technical School, Canute Field, Illinois. 





Dallas Institute 


An Institute featuring “‘Guidance for 
Youth in a World at War’’ was held 
October 26 to November 6, under the joint 
auspices of the Dallas Civic Federation and 
the Hogg Foundation of the University of 
Texas. The afternoon sessions were sett 
up to meet specific needs of school and col- 
lege teachers; the evening sessions were 
designed for social workers, counselors in 
public agencies, personnel workers, ser- 
vice club members, and parents. Among 
the topics discussed at the afternoon 
sessions were the constructive use of tests, 
making the homerooms effective, the sig- 
nificance of occupational information. 

The leader for the Institute was Clarence 
C. Dunsmoor, Director of Guidance, 
Records, and Appraisal, New Rochelle 
Public Schoos, New York, and co-author 
of Guidance Methods for Teachers. 


Northwestern Conference 


The need for the schools to recognize 
the importance of work experience was 
stressed in the morning session of the War- 
time Conference sponsored by North- 
western University, October 31, 1942. 
The chairman of the morning symposium 
was Frank S. Endicott, Director of Place- 
ment, Northwestern University. The 
speakers were Phyllis Kreis, Personnel 
Director, Lake-View H. S., Chicago; 
Lester J. Schloerb, Director, Bureau of 
Occupational Research, Board of Educa- 
tion, Chicago; E. L. Clark, Director of 
Admissions, Northwestern University. 
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Following this first session, the confer- 
ence formed two groups to consider guid- 
ance of men in relation to military pro- 
grams and the place of women in the war 
pattern. The first group was led by Elias 
Lyman, Chairman, Board of Personnel 
Administration, Northwestern University. 
The chairman of the second group was 


Ruth O. McCarn, Counselor to Women, 
Northwestern University. 


A summary of the conference was given 
at the luncheon meeting by S. A. Hamrin, 
Director of the University College and 
Professor of Education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 


Conference on Employment 


WELFARE COUNCIL OF NEW YORK CITY 


HILE there are few new problems 
\4 created by the war manpower crisis, 
there is a greater intensification of old 
problems, especially child care, juvenile 
delinquency, vocational guidance and 
training, health programs, and provision 
for the old and physically handicapped. 
This was the conclusion of the morning 
session of the Conference on Employment 
which met November 18. It was spon- 
sored by the Welfare Council of New York 
City, and organized by the Council's Em- 
ployment and Vocational Guidance Sec- 
tion. The session, a symposium by repre- 
sentatives of Council sections and commit- 
tees on the Social Aspects of War Time 
Employment, included speakers from the 
Sections on Family Service, Child Care, 
Group Work and Recreation, Health, and 
Unattached and Homeless, as well as a 
representative of the Board of Education. 
One aspect of the present employment 
Situation is that there are numbers of 
skilled jobs needing workers to fill them, 
and at the same time a large number of 
unemployed men without special skills 
who are thus unable to get work. Gustav 


. A. Stumpf of the Board of Education re- 


ported that a pertinent activity in relation 
to this problem is the War Industries 
Training Program, which the Board is 
carrying on. 


In two and a half years, this program » 


has trained 180,000 persons, of whom 
80,000 were employed while taking the 
training and 100,000 were given pre- 
employment training. The Board has 
verified the placement of more than 18,000 
of the 100,000 unemployed persons who 
have taken the training. 

Among the factors which create new 
situations were listed jobs which take 
the family’s chief wage earner out of town, 
new jobs at high wages luring younger 
members of the family away from the 
home, and the employment of the older 
members of the family, which in many 
cases is increasing the need for daytime 
care of children. 

The basic problem in the field of health, 
according to Dr. P. M. Murray, staff mem- 
ber of Harlem Hospital, is to maintain at 
the peak of efficiency every worker and 
every other citizen in the country. He 
cited the loss by sickness and accidents of 
more than 350 million working days per 
year—or the equivalent of a full year's 
working time of a million men. Dr. 
Murray insisted that better agency and 
community programs of health education 
and preventive health measures must be 
organized, which would include thorough 
physical examination of workers, and im- 
proved housing and transportation for our 
war workers. 


Col. Arthur V. McDermott outlined 
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the present methods used by the Selec- 
tive Service to aid men in obtaining work. 
He said that one of the problems faced by 
the re-employment committee of Selective 
Service is those registrants classified 4F for 
physical reasons. Many employers as- 
sume that because they are so classed there 
must be some mental or moral reason for 
their deferment. ‘To remedy this situa- 
tion,’’ stated Col. McDermott, ‘‘we have 
urged the local boards in proper cases to 
give registrants letters stating that the 4F 
classification does not in any way consti- 
tute a reflection upon them.”’ 
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On the employment situation, Mrs. 
Anna M. Rosenberg of the War Manpower 
Commission, said she did not believe ip 
transportation of labor from a reservoir 
such as New York City has, to war centers 
where there is acute shortage. ‘“‘I ama 
believer of bringing work where there are 
men," she explained. 

Mrs. Rosenberg warned the welfare 
agencies that “‘Community and welfare 
problems—these are your problems. ... 
These are the problems government agen- 
cies have not the time to tackle and 
answer.” 


The A.V.A. Met At Toledo 


REPORT ON VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE SECTION 


ne OccupaTionaL Information and 

Guidance Section was reduced to two 
meetings at the American Vocational As- 
sociation convention, in Toledo, December 
2-5, to permit those interested in voca- 
tional guidance to attend meetings in 
other areas, such as industrial education, 
business education, agriculture, etc. The 
theme of the section's first meeting was 
“Utilizing the War Resources in our 
Schools.’’ Speakers included Kenneth C. 
Ray, Ohio State Director of Vocational 
Education; Carl M. Horn, Chief, Occu- 
pational Information and Guidance, 
Michigan State Board of Control for Vo- 
cational Education; C. A. Michelman, 
Illinois State Supervisor of Occupational 
Information and Guidance; and George 
E. Hutcherson, Chief, Bureau of Guidance, 
New York State Department of Educa- 
tion. Chairman was Floyd Cromwell, 
Maryland State Supervisor of Educational 
and Vocational Guidance. The War Serv- 
ice Report developed at the Summer Con- 
ference of State Supervisors of Guidance 
at Harvard University was presented, 


with lively discussion following each re- 
port. 

Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupational In- 
formation'and Guidance Service, U.S. Office 
of Education, was leader of the panel dis- 
cussion in the afternoon meeting. “The 
Effective Use of the Potential Manpower 
Now in our Schools’’ was considered by 
the following: S$. Marion Justice, North 
Carolina State Supervisor, Occupational 
Information and Guidance; L. R. Hunm- 
phreys, Vice-President for Vocational 
Guidance, AVA; Mildred Hickman, Di 
rector, Occupational Information and 
Guidance, Cleveland Public Schools; W. 
W. Martin, Tiffin, Ohio; G. P. Cahoon 
and J. R. Trace, Columbus, Ohio; F. M. 
Dannenfelser, Toledo. 

Margaret E. Bennett met with the local 
NVGA members in an informal meeting 00 
Saturday, when suggestions were ¢x 
changed for enriching the work of the 
Branch and the Association. Miss Hick- 
man extended luncheon hospitality to the 


group. 
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The Michigan Conference on Jobs for Women 


EETING THE shortage in manpower 
with trained womanpower was 
stressed at the Michigan Conference on 
Jobs for Women, held in Grand Rapids, 
October 16-18, during National Business 
Women’s Week. The conference was 
sponsored by the Western Michigan Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, the Grand 
Rapids Professional Women’s Club, and 
the Parent-Teacher’s Council. Arvilla 
Winegarden, Secretary-Treasurer, Western 
Michigan Branch, and President of the 
Professional Women’s Club, developed the 
program with the aid of representatives 
from the sponsoring groups. Local radio 
stations donated time for broadcasts. 
Assemblies featuring panel discussion of 
“Jobs for Girls’’ were held Friday at city 
and suburban high schools. Panel mem- 
bers included students, teachers, and repre- 
sentatives from industry PTA, profes- 
sional clubs, and government agencies. 
Typical questions from the girls were 
“Should I finish school and go to college, 
should I go to work in industry, or should 
I join a branch of the women’s corps?”’ 
Nearly two hundred representative per- 
sons attended the dinner meeting, with an 
additional hundred participating in the 
program. Marguerite W. Zapoleon of the 
U. $. Office of Education talked on the dis- 
tribution of women workers before and 
since the emergency and emphasized the 
increased demand and new opportunities 
for women, now and in the future. She 
emphasized the need of information and 
counseling before taking new jobs. Fol- 
lowing the address, the audience broke up 
into discussion groups led by representa- 


tives of the home, Civil Service, the Ford 


Bomber Plant, the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co., the USES, the Gerber Manu- 
facturing Company (opportunities in die- 
tetics), and the women's division of the 
U. $. Department of Labor. 

A Saturday noon luncheon was of spe- 


cial interest to PTA representatives. Mr. 
Keenan from the War Manpower Com- 
mission talked on ‘‘Labor Piracy’’ and 
the demands for skilled labor 

A panel discussion on ‘‘Helping Our 
Daughters to Make Wise Choices’’ was led 
by Carl Horn, Chief of Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Division of the 
Michigan State Board of Control for Voca- 
tional Education. On the panel were 
representatives of PTA, USES, WPB, In- 
dustry, Professional Women’s Club, and 
Women’s Division of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. The discussion centered 
around the question of how the individual 
can be helped to analyze herself in regard 
to her aptitudes, abilities, and limitations, 
where information about occupational op- 
portunities may be found, and how the 
right girl or woman can be guided into the 
right job.—Ctaup A. Boswortn, President, 
Western Michigan Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation. 


Louisiana Conference 


In the two-day educational conference 
sponsored by the Louisiana State Univer- 
sity and the State Department of Educa- 
tion, the program on the morning of Oc- 
tober 17 was devoted to vocational guid- 
ance. E. E. Puls, the recently appointed 
State Director of Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance, outlined his program 
for the state. The New Orleans voca- 
tional guidance program was presented by 
Marguerite Dunn, Public School Counselor. 
Fred C. Smith, Dean, University of Ten- 
nessee, and former Executive Secretary 
NVGA, emphasized the value of voca- 
tional guidance in the present emergency. 
This session was attended by more than 
450 Louisiana superintendents, supervisors, 
principals, and college teachers. New 


“Orleans was represented by a large delega- 


tion, including counselors. 
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The Book Bar 








“Schools and Manpower—Today and 
Tomorrow,”’ the 1943 Yearbook of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, will be ready for distribution 
about the middle of February, 1943. 
Formerly the Yearbook was published 
unter the title, “Occupational Adijust- 
ment.”’ 


*““Secondary Education and the War’’ is 
a bulletin recently published by the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. It contains a series of an- 
nouncements from heads of government 
agencies regarding our wartime needs, 
outlines of proposed wartime courses, and 
more than 400 accounts of specific wartime 
programs in operation in the nation’s high 
schools. (1201 Sixteenth St., Washington, 
D. C.) 


“That the existing minimum term 
length for rural schools be maintained in 
spite of pressures in the name of economy 
or labor shortage, and that school and 
other community agencies cooperate in 
accepting responsibility to see that all 
children of school age attend school’’ is 
one of the recommendations made by the 
Conference on the Rural Child in the War 
Emergency, held in Chicago, July 10-11, 
1942. The report of the conference, just 
published, covers the shortage of teachers, 
rural school financing, post-war planning 
for rural education. The conference was 
called jointly by the American Council on 
Education and the Committee on Rural 
Education. The report is ten cents a 
copy, Committee on Rural Education, 
5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


“Vocational guidance in schools is our 
greatest need in order to find our place in 
life,"’ declared one youth looking ahead 
to post-war days when the demand for 
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welders and technicians may have |g. 
sened. This plea is in ‘‘America’s Leaders 
of Tomorrow Are Talking,’’ a discussion 
outline of youth's problems based op 
deliberations of youth at three regional 
conferences. The pamphlet includes , 
summary of the thinking of these young 
men and women, factual information relat- 
ing to war and post-war issues they them- 
selves raised, a list of agencies from which 
materials for discussion groups may be ob- 
tained. Single copies, free, while the 
supply lasts, Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 405 West 117 St,, 
New York City. Additional copies, 
American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, N. W., Washington, D.C., 
twenty-five cents. 


In the first of a series of three articles ina 
British vocational guidance journal, Perci- 
val Smith sets out to review the present 
position and to “‘mention some of the sug- 
gestions which are being discussed to re- 
move present imperfections and to give 
juvenile vocational guidance its proper 
place in any national scheme of recon- 
struction.’” Mr. Smith is President of 
the National Association of Juvenile Em- 
ployment and Welfare Officers. 

It strikes him as strange that so little 
is known of the existing arrangements 
for the advice and guidance of young 
people in finding employment, especially 
of the work done both by the Juvenile} 
Employment Bureaus, under the control | 
of the Local Educational Authorities, and 
by the Juvenile Employment Exchanges 
the Ministry of Labour. The methods by 
which these two authorities cooperate aft 
outlined, and it is stated that ‘‘in a report 
covering the first twelve months of the 
war, it was mentioned that in sixty loc 
education areas, no fewer than 85,000 oul 
of 115,000 school leavers were given indi 
vidual vocational guidance and that 4 
per cent of these children were placed # 
their first situations by juvenile employ 
ment officers." “‘Not only are first post 
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obtained, but the young people are en- 
couraged to return if further help is 
needed"’ up to the age of 18. 

The experimental work for improving 
the present system and developing one of 
greater uniformity throughout the country 
will be discussed in later articles. Mr. 
Smith's article appeared in the August- 
September issue of the Journal of Careers.— 
F. H. K. 


Conscientious Objector 


“Counseling the Conscientious Ob- 
jector’’ is the title of an article by Robert 
Hoppock of New York University in The 
Educational Record, October, 1942. It in- 
cludes a brief statement of the C.O.'s posi- 
tion, Selective Service regulations govern- 
ing their classification, suggestions for 
high school and college counselors in deal- 
ing with conscientious objectors, and 
sources of further information. 


New Cleveland Bureau 


The Cleveland Humane Society an- 
nounces the opening of its Vocational 
Guidance Bureau, with Olive K. Banister, 
Director. The Bureau will continue the 
guidance and placement services hereto- 
fore given by the Society and opens its 
facilities to other Welfare Federation 
agencies. The Bureau is located in Room 
soz, Community Service Building, 1001 
Huron Road, Cleveland. Interviews are 
by appointment. 


Letter to the Editor 
(Continued from page 395) 


We have other schools in which coun- 
sclors are given periodic ‘‘sabbaticals’’ 
during which they remain on the school 
payroll but are assigned to full-time work 
in the junior division of the local U. S. 


‘Employment Service, in order to become 


more conversant with current employment 
conditions. 

Why wouldn't it be a good idea for 
some school to combine these two? Let a 
counselor follow a group through the high 
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school and then follow them into employment 
for one year or one term by going into the 
USES that year and concentrating first of 
all upon getting jobs for his class. 

This would overcome the school criti- 
cism that the USES does not know the 
students it places. It would correct the 
USES criticism that the school counselors 
do not know jobs. 

Is anyone doing it? Will anyone try it? 
If so, I would like to hear from him.— 
Ropert Hoppockx, Professor of Education, 
New York University 


General Motors gives to each salaried 
employee when he is hired a handbook en- 
titled “‘You and Your Job in General 
Motors.’ The handbook gives an intro- 
ductory history of the company, a defini- 
tion of the three classes of employees 
(temporary, first year, and permanent) 
with an explanation of the rights and priv- 
ileges of each. There is also an explana- 
tion of the service record, an outline of 
promotion possibilities, a statement on 
cooperative plans and on lay-off procedure, 
etc. 


From South Africa comes the lament 
that youth are so attracted by white collar 
jobs that key men in industry must be im- 
ported from overseas. An editorial, the 
“‘White Collar Complex,’ appears in Ca- 
reers Guide which is published in Johannes- 
burg. 


Job Letters 


Helpful hints on filling out Civil Service 
Applications and on preparing Personnel 
Records are given in Job Letters, by A. A. 
Liveright. A Job-Letter Check List and 
sample letters are furnished as a guide to 
the young applicant. This booklet is one 
of a vocational series and may be obtained 
for ten cents from The B'nai B'rith Voca- 
tional Service Bureau, 1003 K Street, N. 

“W., Washington, D. C. 
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Helping High School Youth Today 


“Vocational Selection of High 
School Students in the War Emer- 
gency” was discussed by Morris Krug- 
man at the meeting of the Vocational 
Guidance Section of the New York 
Society for the Experimental Study 
of Education, November 20, at New 
York University. Dr. Krugman is 
Chief Psychologist, Bureau of Child 
Guidance, Board of Education, New 
York City. 

For this summary report of the meet- 
ing we are indebted to Elsa G. Becker, 
Administrative Assistant, Christopher 
Columbus High School, New York 
City; and Chairman, Vocational Gui- 
dance Section, New York Society for 
the Experimental Study of Education. 





r. KruGMAN dealt, in a practical way, 

with the problem of assisting high 
school boys and girls who are confronted 
by the needs of the Armed Services and 
industry today. Lively questioning fol- 
lowed such statements of Dr. Krugman's 
as: 

INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


The intelligence test has many short- 
comings, and undoubtedly does not meas- 
ure every aspect of intelligence, but it does 
seem to measure enough of it to serve for 
many practical purposes. In this connec- 
tion, it should be noted that, in the ab- 
sence of intelligence test results, indirect 
methods may be employed to arrive at a 
conclusion about intellectual status. The 
correlation between intelligence level as 
measured by tests, and achievement in 
school, for example, is such that, in an 
academic high school, when students are 
doing well in their studies, particularly if 
they have reached the third or fourth year, 
a fair estimate of intelligence can be made. 
At least, it is known that the minimum 
level for such achievement has _ been 
reached; in the case mentioned, an I.Q. 
of 105, or, possibly 110, can be assumed 
without much fear of contradiction. For 


actual level, however, the tests must be 
administered. 


MEcHANICAL APTITUDE TEsTs 


Competence in mechanical activities, in 
science, especially physics, and in mathe- 
matics, seems in great demand for most of 
the military occupations, whether tank 
corps, parachute troops, aviation, naval 
branches, or others. Special tests have 
been devised for these, but actual func. 
tioning in the shop or classroom is a 
better measure of aptitude than any tests 
thus far devised. This is particularly true 
of mechanical ability, which has been 
measured longer than most functions, but 
tests of general mechanical ability have 
never proved entirely satisfactory. Many 
counselors have found that intelligent ob- 
servation by teachers or counselors in a 
shop or in a mechanical activity is more 
esdueiine than are mechanical tests. 
Some vocational high schools have em- 
ployed the tryout or exploratory shop 
course for such a purpose, and they seem 
to yield good results. Pencil and paper 
tests in this area are practically worthless, 
and the manipulative tests are only 
slightly better. Specific tests in specific 
manipulative functions are often satis- 
factory, but they are too limited in scope 
for general guidance purposes. 


INTEREST QuESTIONNAIRES 


Interests have not been mentioned in the 
selective process. They are, of course, of 
extreme importance, but here again, the 
best interest analysis procedures have 
proved unsatisfactory, and we must do 
the best we can without them. Counselors 
and psychologists have, for years, pinned 
high hopes on them and they are still 
widely used, but they have yielded mainly 
disappointment thus far. 


PERsONALITY MEASURES 


The factor of personality is one of the 
most important of those mentioned, and 
the military authorities recognize this. 
The measurement of personality, however, 
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is no simple matter. Not one of the 
thousands of personality inventories and 
so-called personality tests are worth much 
for valid measurement. Good rating scales 
serve a useful purpose, but they are very 
limited; cumulative records help to some 
extent. Only the psychiatric study, the 
social history, in the full sense of the 
term, and some projective techniques such 
as the Rorschach, and the Murray The- 
matic Apperception Test, approach the 
problem of personality measurement in a 
manner that yields results worth having. 
If these are not available, the careful 
scrutiny of record and the intelligent inter- 
view by a trained counselor must be relied 


on. 


Administrators, teachers and counse- 
lors—all too prone to think of their lack 
of testing equipment as a serious barrier 
to good vocational guidance—were en- 
couraged to work with available tools, 
from such statements as the above made 
by one who himself humorously observed 
“made his living out of tests.”’ 

Dr. Krugman outlined the procedures he 
employed last summer to demonstrate the 
need for guidance in the selection of stu- 
dents for the advanced pre-flight courses in 
the high schools. (These are summarized 
in High Points, New York City Board of 
Education publication, November, 1942.) 

The discussion of practical tools and 
methods was deeply rooted in fundamental 
concepts held by the speaker (and appar- 
ently by most of the participants); namely, 
that trained personnel is the absolute re- 
quirement of good guidance; that the war 
is bringing schools closer to the realities 
of life; that all-round education is the best 
preparation for war as well as for peace. 





ee —— 


Who’s Who and Where 


- — 














Tuomas Kennetty, former President, 
Zone 1, Western New York Branch, has 
jointed the U.S. Navy. Mary E. Werner, 
South Junior High School, Niagara Falls, 
will serve as President for Zone 1. 
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Epwin A. Leg, Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, University of California, and form- 
erly Director, National Occupational Con- 
ference, has been appointed to membership 
on the Educational Policies Commission. 


The Armed Forces have claimed the 
services of Axet L. Pererson, formerly 
with the Department of Rehabilitation, St. 
Paul. Mary A. Sweeney, Director of the 
Occupational Guidance Service, St. Paul 
Public Library, has in addition to this 
been appointed Supervisor of Rehabilita- 
tion and Re-education for the City of St. 
Paul and will do the work formerly done 
by Mr. Peterson. 





Have You Moved ? 


If so, have you sent us your new address? 
In order that you may receive your Maga- 
zine promptly you should notify Head- 
quarters Office a month in advance. 

It inconveniences you and cost us time 
and money when you fail to notify us of a 
change. It costs us two cents every time 
the postoffice notifies us that a reader has 
changed his address even temporarily and 
the Magazine is not delivered. It costs us 
four cents when the Magazine is returned 
to this office undelivered. 

Please notify us today if you have moved 
or are planning to move. Please give the 
same address to National Headquarters as 
you give to your local officers. To give 
one your business address and the other 
your home address, confuses our records. 

In sending the new address, be sure to 
send the same old address under which your 
subscription was entered. Please type or 
print the name and address. Thank you! 

We will appreciate your cooperation. 
The pressure of the war is unavoidably 
disrupting publication schedules and mail 
deliveries, but we want to give the prompt- 
est, most efficient service possible under 


» the circumstances. 
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AIRCRAFT INSPECTION. By Ernest E. 
Wissman. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1942. Pp. 268. $3.00. 

This book is a helpful addition to the 
library of the vocational counselor who 
needs compact facts and careful details 
about production inspection jobs. 

The author never lets his readers forget 
that the inspection of aircraft is a highly 
technical occupation. Following introduc- 
tory sections on Inspection and Blueprint 
Reading are thirty-eight chapters describ- 
ing in considerable detail the special skills 
necessary in the various branches of the 
work. There are inspectors of material- 
precision, assembly, installation, electric, 
radio, engine, propeller, and flight-opera- 
tion, to mention a partial list. Each 
chapter explains what the inspector must 
understand about the operation and func- 
tioning of the part he is to accept or re- 
ject after he has checked it according to 
specifications. Many of the chapters end 
with a conclusion that should be helpful to 
the counselor who is not too familiar with 
aircraft technicalities. 

There is ample proof that the workers’ 
aptitude for detail is an essential occupa- 
tional requirement. For instance, in the 
case of subassemblies, there are listed six- 
teen major reasons and a total of fifty-eight 
subreasons for rejecting the work allocated 
to this one department. 

The courtesy illustrations are well 
chosen; the diagrams are numerous and 
well done. 

The conclusion in the last chapter: 
“Delivery inspection of an airplane is a re- 
sponsible task. The safety of the pilot, 
crew members, and the airplane itself de- 

ends on the reliability of this inspection. 
The condition in which an airplane arrives 
at its destination and the report of the 
personnel flying the plane are the measure 
of the quality of the inspection the plane 


received prior to its release for delivery, 
A reputation for reputable inspection repre- 
sents a great achievement. Such a reputa- 
tion must be guarded jealously because of 
its value to the inspectors themselves, to 
the aircraft manufacturer, and to the cus- 
tomer.’’"—Dorotuy S. Wueeer, Bulkeley 
High School, Hartford, Conn. 


GW 


NEEDED—WOMEN IN AVIATION. By 
Dickey Meyer. Illustrated. New York, 
Robert M. McBride & Company, 1942. 
Pp. 211. $2.00. 

The spirit, tone, and journalistic quality 
of Needed—W omen in Aviation are all sym- 
bolized by the seventy-eight black and 
white photographs which comprise about 
one-third of the book. These pictures, 
many of which have appeared in Look 
Magazine, tell the story of what young 

‘girls with many tools and skills’ a 
doing to make possible ‘ ‘Uncle Sam's oni 
fight around the world.’” The expository 
chapters point out clearly the procedure to 
be followed by other air-minded girls who 
would like to join the ranks of these work- 
ers, “either on a voluntary basis or in full- 
time career.”’ 

As aviatrix, Director of Public Relations 
for the Women Fliers of America, and de- 
fense career editor of The Woman, the 
author is well qualified to prepare such 4 
book. She has said in effect: Here are the 
opportunities—in the Civil Air Patrol, is 
the aircraft industry, in commercial pro 
fessions. This is the kind of work you 
willdo. These are the necessary qualifica- 
tions. Analyze yourself. Take these steps 
to get your training, and follow this route 
to find your job. The immediate task is “4 
job with with hard work, long hours, it- 
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creasing responsibilities and very little 
glory”’; but if you join the ranks of these 
workers now, you will not only be serving 
Uncle Sam, you will also be securing for 
yourself ‘‘an assured place in aviation.” 

' This is the message of Needed—W omen in 
Aviation—direct and challenging, asking 
the reader to bring to it a purposeful atti- 
tude and the power of self-analysis.— 
Frances ZIMMERMAN, New London Junior 
College, New London, Connecticut. 


ow 


DO YOU WANT TO BE A FOREMAN? 
By Albert Walton, New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1941. Pp. 165. $1.25. 
THE FUNDAMENTALS OF INDUS- 
TRIAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Albert Wal- 
ton. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1941. Pp. 231. $2.00. 

These two volumes are the latest addi- 
tions to the Industrial Series written by the 
staff of The Pennsylvania State College for 
use in industrial extension classes. 

Do You Want to Be a Foreman? is intended 
for use in pre-foremanship training courses 
for prospective supervisors. The first ten 
chapters are inspirational while the last 
ten chapters present very briefly some of 
the things a foreman should know under 
the following chapter headings: Apti- 
tudes, Abilities and Habits; Interesting 
the Worker; Selection and Training; 
Authority and Responsibility; Merit 
Rating; Labor Turnover; Organization; 
Planning; Grievances; and Leadership. 

The Fundamentals of Industrial Psychology 
is intended for use in an advanced course 
for foremen who have previously taken 
more fundamental courses in supervision. 
The first seven chapters present briefly and 
in simple direct language the essential con- 
cepts and principles of psychology while 
the last’nine chapters apply these principles 
to such management problems as efficiency 
methods, training, accidents, labor unrest, 
and morale. 

In both texts the author has succeeded 
in presenting information of value to indus- 
trial supervisors in a clear and interesting 
style with a minimum of technical termse 
Chapter 12 in the psychology text is an 
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exception to this general statement. In 
this chapter a discussion of hysteria and 
mental hygiene is impaired by the unneces- 
sary introduction of many technical medi- 
cal terms.—Artuur F. Dona, Associate 
Professor, Industrial Psychology, University of 
Illinois. 


THE DYNAMICS OF VOCATIONAL 
ADJUSTMENT. By Donald E. Super. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1942. 
Pp. 286. $2.75. 

This volume is offered to the public be- 
cause the author believes that his method 
of approach—the interplay of psychologi- 
cal and economic factors as conditioning 
forces in vocational adjustment—is new 
and needed. Six of the 15 chapters deal 
with ‘‘approach,”’ the remainder with the 
process of vocational guidance. Docu- 
mentation is lacking and unannotated 
bibliographical selections are not particu- 
larly helpful. One wishes that its prob- 
lem references had not been so largely con- 
fined to depression material which has so 
soon become passé. 

““Approach”’ material is replete with 
statements, as facts, without documentary 
support. For example, ‘The vocational 
guidance movement began in Boston’ (p. 
2). Did it? On the same page Parsons is 
characterized as a ‘‘mature but untrained 
counselor."" Untrained by what standards? 
Experience is a great teacher. It was the 
only teacher in Parsons’ day and he had 
had much such instruction. A very opti- 
mistic statement regarding the present 
status of vocational guidance and the 
method whereby it attained maturity is 
found on page 4—it ‘‘came of age’’ when 
the use of self-analysis and occupational 
information was merged with the use of 
aptitude tests. Some may feel that quite a 
number of vitamins are still lacking to bring the 
movement to maturity. Brewer, Kitson, and 
many members of the NVGA ‘“‘prefer to 
depend upon’’ vocational information 
rather than on individual analysis (p. 6). 
Is this a verifiable statement? Page 10 makes 
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an interesting statement—the early colon- 
ial settler “‘. . . knew that this was a fluid 
society in which people often rose or fell 
according to their own merits.’’ One 
wonders what the colonists did know about 
soctety on American soil. 

If the reader is not discouraged by so 
many random generalizations he will read 
on and find that the author has briefed for 
textbook use the more elaborate treatment 
of certain factors which control occupa- 
tional adjustment and which heretofore 
have been discussed mainly in more special- 
ized publications such as: Recent Social 
Trends,' Middletown,? Technological Trends 
and National Policy,* The Effect of Popula- 
tion Changes on American Education. The 
material in Chapter II deals with the socio- 
logical and historical forces which set the 
stage for guidance problems; Chapters IV, 
V, and VI are concerned with the psycho- 
logical factors which play so large a part 
in vocational guidance; and Chapter VI 
analyzes the economic factors which com- 
plicate the vocational adjustment of indi- 
viduals. The topics comprised in Chapter 
II and VI are infrequently dealt with in 
guidance texts, and should be helpful to 
those who are actively engaged in the 
field. This reviewer thinks they will like 
it. 

Chapter VII seems to be devoted to set- 
ting up and demolishing a straw man— 
The gist of this chapter is that the term 
and concept of ‘vocational prescription’ is 
a false one’’ (p. 132). The portion of the 
volume concerned with the process of 
vocational guidance conforms, in the main, 
to the material offered by other writers on 
the same subject. 

This reviewer does not consider the book 
either more or less desirable, as a text, than 
many others which have appeared, but, 
even though she would not rate it among 
the best, she does feel that it should be 
given consideration in competition with 
others.—Anna Y. Resp. 


1 Hoover Committee on Social Trends, Century 
Company, 1933. 

2 Robert S. and Helen M. Lind, Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1929. 

’ Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., 1937. 

4 National Education Association, Washington, 


D. C., 1938. 
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THE BOOK OF OPPORTUNITIES. By 
Rutherford Platt. New York, G. P. Pur- 
nam’s Sons, 1942, Third Edition, Revised, 
Pp. 506. $3.00. 

The chief new feature of this edition of 
the book designed for those who want 
their vocational information in tabloid 
form is a twenty-three page supplement 
containing sections on Aircraft Produc- 
tion, Liquor Industry, and War Jobs. In 
the latter field insufficient attention is paid 
to the part which women must play. 

In preparing this edition, the author 
does not seem to have profited by the work 
on job classification and description per- 
formed by the U. S. Employment Service 
and made available in the Dictionary of 
Occupational titles. For example, caddie, 
bicycle racer, bowler are listed among the 
professions. Under the heading “‘Psy- 
chologist’’ are listed only phrenologist, 
graphologist, mental telepathist; not a 
word about the several thousand persons 
belonging to the American Psychological 
Association: the clinical psychologist ap- 
pears in the section devoted to occupations 
in social work. 

Some of the data are likely to be helpful 
to one planning his career, particularly the 
sections ‘‘What to Read”’ and ‘Where to 
Study,’’ but errors such as the examples 
above would do only harm.—H. D. K. 


WORKING WITH RURAL YOUTH. By 
Edmund deS. Brunner. Washington, D.C, 
American Council on Education, 1942. 
Pp. 117. $1.20. 

Dealing with the special problems of 
eleven million youth on the femme and in 
the villages of rural America, this book 
reports an experiment in social engineer- 
ing. The American Youth Commission 
brought together in its Rural Project, all 
available resources—federal, state, county, 
local—to demonstrate possible ways by 
which these resources could be used to 
solve some of the problems of rural youth. 
In many places service clubs, farm organi 
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zations, church boards, and older youth 
groups rendered valuable assistance. 

The projects were carried on for thirty 
months in certain areas in five states—two 
in the south, Virginia and Georgia, and 
three in the middle west, lowa, Michigan, 
and Ohio. The criteria for the selection 
of the project areas were varied and the 
final choice was made by the cooperating 
agencies in the state. By actual demon- 
stration the workers on these projects were 
able to build confidence in cooperative 
activity and to initiate programs that have 
lasting value. 

The programs varied greatly depending 
upon the local situation. The chief de- 
sires of youth the nation over are similar 
and most of the programs were determined 
by youth themselves, with the guidance of 
the State Coordinator. Activities in- 
cluded recreation, discussion and forums, 
occupational and personnel guidance, job 
placement, vocational education, com- 
munity improvement, rural-urban rela- 
tions. 


Although not a detailed account of tech- 
niques, the report makes a frank appraisal 
of those methods and procedures which 
were successful, as well as those which 
were not so successful. One interesting 
project at the University of Georgia is de- 
scribed in detail. Through a nucleus of a 
number of students interested in rural prob- 
lems, an all-state conference of students 
from public and private schools was held 
at the university and the Georgia Rural 
Youth Council was organized. This Coun- 
cil took the lead in developing programs 
which resulted in leadership training 
courses and a ten-day institute which 
brought 103 rural youth from 74 communi- 
ties in 40 counties of the state. Among the 
topics discussed were, ‘“Continuing Educa- 
tion,’’ “Occupational Guidance,’’ ‘‘Home 
and Family Relations."’ 


Perhaps one reason for the Institute's 
success was that it was run by the young 
—_ who took the responsibility seri- 
ously, telling speakers when they failed 
to meet expectations and analyzing their 
own mistakes in order to improve the 
program for the next meeting. Some of 
the results of this conference were sum; 
marized: 


1. Capacities of rural youth are a huge, 
untapped resource. 

2. State universities could well study 
and experiment with techniques used 
by the Council. 

3. Adult leaders were made more con- 
scious of problems and possible con- 
tributions of youth. 


The fact that thousands of rural youth 
with widely varying economic, social, and 
educational background planned together 
in their respective groups to achieve cer- 
tain goals they themselves decided were 
desirable, is very significant. Youth under 
more or less guidance diagnosed their own 
needs which were jobs, economic security, 
more purposeful education, a richer social 
life, vocational guidance, and help in 
family and personal adjustments. 

Three principles useful in any youth 
program have evolved from this study. 
They are: 


1. Program requires youth participa- 
tion and community integration. 

2. Attempt should be made to meet all 
needs and utilize all resources. 

3. Local unit should be a true socio- 
logical community. 


To community leaders and youth work- 
ers in urban as well as rural areas, this 
book should be of particular value.— 
Mary G. Suotwett, Oxford, N. C. 


GERMAN PSYCHOLOGICAL WAR- 
FARE. Survey and Bibliography. Edited 
by Ladislas Farago, L. F. Sittler, Assistant 
Editor, with the cooperation of Gordon 
W. Allport, John G. Beebe Center, Edwin 
G. Boring, Floyd L. Ruch, and Stanley S. 
Stevens. Preface by Arthur Upham Pope. 
Interpretative summary by Kimball 
Young. New York, 1941, Committee for 
National Morale. Multilithed pp. ii and 
155. 

Since the war waged by Germany is an 
expression of a particular political philos- 
ophy, all applications of psychology must 
further this ideal. A number of such ap- 
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plications in the field of vocational guid- 
ance and occupational ajdustment are indi- 
cated in the brochure under consideration. 

From the nature of the scientific reports 
listed there, it is apparent that one funda- 
mental principle at the base of the Nazi 
ideology is that every individual is highly 
adaptable. Indoctrination and even voca- 
tional guidance, according to Nazi lights, 
begin at five and continue through the 
various youth organizations up to eighteen 
years, when conscription takes place. At 
all stages, the usual psychological instru- 
ments areemployed. In addition to tests, 
the Germans make much use of the life 
history, with much emphasis on racial 
origins, and on projective methods. They 
watch with particular care the individual's 
behavior in group situations, observing 
attitude toward superiors and comrades, 
and looking for qualities of leadership such 
as positive will, determination, operative 
thinking. 

Naturally a totalitarian state cannot 
practice vocational guidance as known in 
the United States. The individual is not 
looked on as an end but as a means to the 
upbuilding of a powerful state. Voca- 
tional guidance then becomes vocational 
selection. The role to be played by each 
individual is rigidly determined. His only 
responsibility is to make the required 
adaptations. That is why the Germans 
regard adaptability so highly. 

In order to win the war, Americans 
should be informed about the psychologi- 
cal and philosophical bases of German 
thinking. The Committee for National 
Morale has rendered a distinct service by 
compiling this list of 561 titles, each one 
followed by its English translation and a 
short note as to the content and the status 
of its author.—Apotr Manott, Formerly 
Assistant, Psychological Laboratory, Univ. of 
Bucharest. 


Cw 


MEASUREMENTS OF HUMAN  BE- 


HAVIOR. By Edward B. Greene. Odys- 
sey Press. New York, 1941. Pp. 777. 
$3.50. 


Read parts of this book, look through 
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the remainder carefully, then keep Greene's 
volume handy for reference. For an 
counselor or teacher in the field of applied 
psychology this will prove a ae 
tool. It is a technical treatise, popularly 
written, based upon the author's long 
classroom experience as a professor of 
psychology at University d Michigan. 

hile written for college students it 
serves counselors by bridging the gap 
between scientists and practitioners. The 
definitions and classifications under ‘‘Basic 
Considerations’ are helpful. 

Here are Professor Greene's requirements 
for a good examiner: 


He must know how and why to build up 
a clear set of concepts. 

He must be familiar with the best test- 
ing instruments. 

He must know when he has secured a 
good sample of performance. 

He must have ability to judge and use 
available norms. 

He must have the ability to report and 
interpret test findings correctly. 


Of course, the author recognizes the 
limitations of testing techniques, declar- 
ing that partly controlled situations are 
typical of nearly all measurements of 
skill, information, and preference, in 
individual and group test situations. 
Slightly controlled situations are more 
conclusive in studies of honesty, domi- 
nance, sociability, and social patterns of 
response than more controlled situations, 
as controls can act as inhibitory agents. 
Time-sampling is the method used for 
uncontrolled situations—e.g., rating scales, 
logs, interviews, case histories, and biog- 
raphies. 

Part II (348 pages) deals with ‘‘Instru- 
ments and Results,’’ describing many typi- 
cal tests in these nine categories: Tests of 
early childhood; measurements of achieve- 
ments; Binet type scales; group intelli- 
gence tests; performance, mechanical, and 
motor tests; measurements in fine arts; 
academic and vocational interests; ap 
praisals of attitudes, and modes of ad- 
justment. 

Each test is described and an analysis of 
its reliability indicated. The hurried 
counselor may not care for the tedious de- 
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scriptions of varieties of research or the 
scholarly documentation of authorities 
but this section is a storehouse of per- 
tinent information. A large number of 
charts, figures, and tables illustrate the 
text. 

“Persistent Problems’’ make up Part 
[II which should stimulate research, for 
the author outlines various needs in the 
field of human measurements. 

The book has an excellent bibliography 
and also a good glossary and subject 
index.—J. ustav Waite, Professor, 
Applied Sociology, Whittier College, W hittier, 
Calif. 


ow 


SKYLARK. By Margaret Thomsen Ray- 
mond and Freida Zylstra. New York, 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1941. Pp.340. $2.00. 

Occupational information books can be 
interesting if they deal with real people, 
real jobs, actual situations, and weave con- 
tinuity into the treatment. Skylark is such 


a book. Susan and Fern Dewees are real 
people making their start as commercial 
photographers. They meet the problems 
of commercial photographers; the prob- 
lems of getting materials, lugging photo- 
graphic equipment, inducing subjects to 
pose, battling picture editors for stories, 
and all of the technical details of making 
good pictures. One learns from this book 
that photography is not merely snap- 
shooting. It involves a study of composi- 
tion, of color, light and shadow, of light 
testing, of the chemistry of picture repro- 
duction, of the physics of optics and lenses, 
of cost accounting and profit appraisal, and 
to a very great extent, of people. One 
learns that a series of pictures may sell and 
make the best picture magazines, and an- 
other series which to the novice looks 
equally good, may make the waste basket. 
This treatment deals particularly with pic- 
ture story planning, the psychology of per- 
suading A wv and children to pose, and 
picture editors to appreciate real life story 
pictures. Its treatment of the technical as- 
pects is a bit rambling and indefinite, giv- 
ing little additional knowledge of the ac- 
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tual technicalities of good pictures from 
the subject to finished product. It is also 
a bit hazy on the technical training of 
photographers. Perhaps these things can 
best be left to a handbook on the subject. 
Certainly one leaves the story with a de- 
sire for more technical knowledge and 
with a much fuller understanding of the 
personal requirements of ponnnner B pho- 
tography. 

Skylark is a book that students will read 
without coercion or assignment. It might 
well be on the reading list of any class in 
photography, photographic chemistry,and 
certainly in vocational school. It is alsoa 
very good book on the background of air- 
plane travel and on some of the technical 
aspects of foreign travel, particularly 
through the South American countries, a 
timely subject.—H. B. McDaniger, San 
Diego, California. 


Gt 


DENTAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By John T. O’Rourke and Leroy 
M. S. Miner. Philadelphia, W. B. Saund- 
ers Company, 1941. Pp. 367. $5.00. 

Teachers of classes in occupations and 
student counselors will find in Dental Edu- 
cation in the United States some helpful in- 
formation for advising those who are in- 
terested in the study of dentistry. In lan- 
guage suitable for the layman, Dean 
Miner and Dean O'Rourke discuss the edu- 
cational and intellectual qualifications of 
pre-dental and dental students, the process 
by which these individuals obtain pro- 
fessional training, and their opportunities, 
in addition to private practice, for salaried 
positions in the armed forces, in public 
health service, and in state, municipal, and 
private institutions. 

In regard to aptitude tests, in which 
most counselors are interested, the re- 
viewer finds himself in disagreement with 
the authors’ statement that “‘no satisfac- 
tory test assumed to be applicable to den- 
tistry has yet been organized.’’ Studies of 
dental aptitude testing have been con- 
ducted for some time at the Universities of 
Iowa, Minnesota, Maryland, and at North- 
western University. Multiple coefficients 
of correlation of 0.768, 0.779, and 0.789 
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have been obtained between school prog- 
ress and certain parts of the Iowa Dental 
Qualifying Examination and others. Since, 
as Douglas has stated, aptitude tests wil] 
probably never yield a correlation of more 
than o.80, these studies must be cop- 
sidered significant. 

Although one might not agree fully 
with the proposal made by the authors, he 
must agree that they have raised some 
timely questions regarding the future of 
dental education. Their thesis is that den- 
tal education must go much farther than 
it now does toward developing and em- 
phasizing the biological phases of den- 
tistry as a health profession. They suggest 
that the course be lengthened and its base 
broadened, a program that might well 
tend to raise the cost of the course and to 
decrease the number of graduates. They 
admit, on the other hand, that only a 
small portion of the needed dental services 
is being cared for today. The result isa 
dilemma, a conflict between a decreasing 
supply of qualified dentists and increasing 
needs for service, for which dental educa- 
tion must find the solution if it would meet 
the responsibilities ‘‘which public health 
problems create."’ 

The book is well worth reading for any- 
one who is interested in dentistry and pub- 
lic health.—Harotp A. Graver, Director 
of Admissions & Guidance, School of Dentistry, 
Northwestern University; Member of Aptitude 
Testing Committee, American Association of 


Dental Schools. 
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THE ROAD AHEAD. By Lowry S$. 
Howard. New York, World Book Co., 
1941. Pp. 402. $2.00. 

Those college freshmen, male or female, 
who carefully and thoughtfully read 
Lowry S. Howard’s The Road Ahead, and 
the other books contained in each chap- 
ter’s list of additional readings, will find 
themselves well advanced in the art of self- 
analysis and self-understanding. As these 
selected chapter headings suggest, ‘‘Setting 
the Course,"’ “Study Is Effective When It 
Is Enjoyed,’’ ‘“Taking Time in Its Stride,” 
‘The Healthy Body,”’ “‘Sex Interests and 

(Please turn to page 429) 
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“What Is My Place in the War?” 


YOUTH GOES TO WAR 


by Lyle M. Spencer and 
Robert K. Burns 


The United States War Department has already made it plain to every high-school 
student that be should regard himself as in the reserves! 


Young people everywhere recognize that they are destined for the armed forces or 
essential civilian services as soon as their schooling is finished. The question, 
“What is my place in the war?” is the top problem in their minds today. 


Youth Goes to War is the first school book that gives direct answers to youth’s vital 
war questions. It tells about all the kinds of work that young people can do, from 
joining the Victory Corps to taking the proper school subjects for trained service 
in the armed services or in industry. It names and lists the specific service and civilian 
occupations to which all the major types of high-school training lead. 


Youth Goes to War is a basal aid in helping school administrators, teachers, and 
counselors revise curriculums to meet the needs of the war program. 


An exciting book! Many illustrations. 192 pages. Price: $1.28. Published January 8. 





Also ready January 8— 


A Wartime Guidance Program 
For Your School 
by Alfred J. Cardall 


A manual outlining clearly and concisely the practical, proven techniques 
that any counselor or classroom teacher may use in guiding students into 
the activities where they will be most useful to the war effort. Price 60¢. 


Order your copies now! 











Science 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


1700 Prairie Avenue Chicago 


. 








(When replying to advertisements please mention OCCUPATIONS) 
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OCCUPATIONS 








1943 Brings to the Counselor 
New Obligations 


To be informed of the latest developments in manpower needs of 
the Armed Forces and war industries 


To be familiar with the best current practices in testing and other 
techniques 


New Responsibilities 


To help youth and adults fit most effectively into the nation’s blue- 
prints for manpower 


To know where counselees may obtain technical training 


New Opportunities 


To contribute important professional service to the war effort 


To Help You Meet This Challenge 


Join 
The National Vocational Guidance Association 


Through Branch nearest you, or as member-at-large. Membership 
includes year’s subscription to Occupations. Membership in 
NVGA and local Branches varies from $2.50 to $3.50. Membership- 
at-large—$3.50. Inquire of Executive Secretary. 


On Subscribe to 
OCCUPATIONS 


The Vocational Guidance Magazine 
The official journal of NVGA. Published monthly, October through May 


One year—$3.50 ($4.50 foreign) 
Two years—$6.00 ($7.00 foreign) 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Clarence W. Failor, Executive Secretary 
525 West 120th Street New York, N. Y. 














(When replying to advertisements please mention OccUPATIONS) 
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Marriage,’’ ‘‘Modern Trends in Choosing a 
Vocation,’ the book is designed to help 
college freshmen ‘‘get the most out of 
life.”” 

The experienced counselor will find little 
fresh material here, but the book has value 
for its well-ordered presentation of ma- 
terial, for its index, and for its wealth of 
illustrative anecdotes and familiar but oft- 
forgotten quotations. The book is a neces- 
sity for those giving orientation courses. 

Twenty-five pages are devoted to the 
chapter, ‘‘Modern Trends in Choosing a 
Vocation,’ and for such a short peek into 
a profound subject it is on the whole well 
done. In closing the chapter these five 
points are suggested as a guide in choosing 
a vocation: 1. Know yourself. 2. Use 
the scientific method. 3. Choose accord- 
ing to your preference, bearing in mind 
your mental and physical capacities and 
other personality traits. 4. Learn all you 
can about the vocation. 5. Look upon 
your vocation as an opportunity for ser- 
vice. Two dangers lurk in this chapter, 
dangers against which the student must be 
warned, namely, an over-emphasis on suc- 
cess with the consequent danger that the 
student may set unachievable goals, and 
the intimation that each student has one 
“perfect niche’ instead of many happy 
niches. 

The liberal arts student will perhaps be 
somewhat baffled by references to voca- 
tional courses and the importance of major- 
ing in studies directly associated with his 
chosen work. Mention might have been 
made of the vocational philosophy of 
liberal arts colleges, a philosophy which 
in regard to ee intent on a business 
cafeer insists in training a student to be 
ready but unprepared—unprepared for any 
one specific rask but ready emotionally, 
mentally, and physically for many fields of 
work where the perspective, the controlled 
emotions, and the habits of industry 
learned in college will be required, and 
where special training will take place on 
the job.—E. S$. Witson, Jr., Amherst Col- 
lege, Amberst, Massachusetts. 


Cw 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE PHYSI- 
CALLY HANDICAPPED. By R. Pintner, 
F, Eisenson, and M. Stanton. New York.” 


F. S. Crofts & Co., 1941. Pp. 391. $3.00. 

This book should prove extremely useful 
to vocational counselors even though it is 
intended to be a textbook on the psychol- 
ogy of the handicapped. The first three 
chapters outline briefly some of the main 
conditions to be taken into account in 
studying both normal and handicapped 
people. These are necessarily superficial. 
They are intended merely as an introduc- 
tion. 

Part 2, which the advanced reader will 
find much more interesting, consists of 
seven chapters giving accounts of psycho- 
logical studies of the deaf, the hard of 
hearing, the blind, the partially sighted, 
the crippled, other physically handicapped 
groups, and those defective in speech. 

Most of the exposition is clear and di- 
rect; each chapter is well summarized and 
supplemented by a bibliography. It is 
good to find that the education of the 
handicapped is being given some attention 
by educational and psychological re- 
search.—Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, Per- 
sonnel Director, R.C.A. Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana. 





High School Victory 
Corps Films 


“Your Life Work” Films assist materially in the vocational 
guidance which is 4 prerequisite to this important School 
War Program. Films specifically adapted are: 


Machinist & Toolmaker Sheet Metal Worker 


Welding Operator Dairy Industry 
The Electrician The Draftsman 
Automotive Service Nursing 
Radio & Televisi Engineeri 





The Woodworker 


20 “Your Lite Work" Vocational Guidance Film Strips 
many of which are directly usable in this program. 


Write for details and descriptive literature, 
including low-cost Rental-to-Purchase Plan 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, Ine. 


7514 N. Ashland Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


2718 Beaver Ave. 
Des Moines, lowa. 











(When replying to advertisements please mention OCCUPATIONS) 











OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 


President, Marcarzut E. Bennett, Director of Gui- 


dance, Public Schools, Pasadena, California 


Executive Secretary, Cuanuncey W. Faitor, Headquarters 
Office, 525 West 120th St., New York, New York 


C. Girszat Wagnn, First Vice-Pres., Lt., U.S. N. R., Bureau Navy Personn., Room 3711, Arlington Annex, Navy 
.» Washington, D. C. 

Froruncs E. Crarx, Second Vice-Pres., Personnel Director, Farragut H. S., Chicago, IIl. 

Lzowanp M. Mitte, Treasurer, Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance, Dept. Public Instruction, 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


Trustees 


Mitprep M. Hicxman, Supervisor of Guidance and Placement, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 
Wituam K. Horxins, Regional Director, War Manpower Commission, 1355 Market St., San Francisco 
Groros E. Hurcusrson, Chief, Guidance Bureau, State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
Carrott L. Snartzs, Chief, — 7 er Analysis Section, U. S. Employment Service 


Vurnon S. Srsvens, Vocational 


ounselor, Western Technical-Commercial School, Toronto, Canada 


Manion R. Trasus, Dean, School of Education, The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


Branch 


California 
Northern 
Southern 


Canada 
Ontario 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
District of Columbia 

National Capital 
Florida 

South 
Georgia 

Atlanta 
Hawaii 

Honolulu 
Illinois 

Chicago 
Indiana 


Central 

Northern 
Iowa 

Quad City 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 

New Orleans 
Maine 
Maryland 

Baltimore 


Massachusetts 
Merrimack Valley 
Greater Boston 
Worcester 


DIRECTORY OF BRANCHES 


President 


J. Paul Mohr 
Alfred Lewerenz 


B. W. Clarke 


Winfield P. Niblo 
Helen L. Orraca 


Florence N. Cornell 
Mrs. Willie A. Dodson 


D. L. Bosworth 
Alva B. Lines 
Colin J. Herrick 
Emil Kerchner 


Robert H. Shaffer 
Albert F. Stanley 


Leonard Calvert 
Paul Young 


M. S. Kaufman 
M. M. White 


George H. Terriberry 
Theodore S. Johnson 


Thomas D. Braun 
Fannie W. Howard 


John A. Brodhead 
Mary Tolman 
Robert C. Cole 


Secretary 


O. S. Hubbard, Hall of Records, San Jose 
Edith Weir, Univ. of So. Calif., Los Angeles 


Harold L. Armstrong, Canad. Gen. Elec. Co., Indust. 
Rel. Dept., Toronto 
Florence S. Harper, West H. S., 1213-16th Ave., Denver 


Rheta A. Clark, Lyman Hall H. S., Wallingford 


Anna K. Hossfeld, Alice Deal Jr. H. S., Washington, D.C. 
Maria S. Ogle, 1748 T St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Helen Armstrong, 108 S.E. lst Ave., Miami 
Mary Huey, 417 Piedmont Ave., N. E., Atlanta 
Mrs. Gertrude Dow 

Kathryn Judkins, 1951 W. Madison St., Chicago 


Enid Dick, USES, 3962 Ruckle St., Indianapolis 
Mary Hoopengardner, 109!/; S. Smith, Mishawaka 
J. A. Starrak, Iowa State College, Ames, lowa 
Louise E. Jepson, Smart School, Davenport 


S. M. Dell, McPherson College, McPherson 
H. L. Davis, Public Schools, Lexington 


Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 
Eleanor M. Walsh, High School, Brunswick 


Dorothy Eichorn, 715 Winans Way, Baltimore 
Elder Russell, NYA, 401 Waters St. 


Cora M. Barry, 118 Beacon St., Boston 
Doris Sutherland, Simmons College, Boston 
Lucy K. Sullivan, 63 Oread St., Worcester 


Eprror’s Norg: Members are urged to cooperate in oaring these listings up-to-date by reporting 


changes to Clarence W. Failor, 525 West 120th Street, New Yor 
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Branch 


Michigan 
Detroit 
Jackson 
Lansing 
Western 

Minnesota 
Minneapolis 

Missouri 
St. Louis 


Montana 


Nebraska 
Omaha 


New Jersey 


New York 
Binghamton 
Capital District 
Central 
Mid-Hudson 
Mohawk Valley 
New York City 


New York University 


Rochester 
Rockland County 
Teachers College 
Westchester 
Western 
North Carolina 
Ohio 
Central 
Cincinnati 


Northeastern 
Northwestern 


Oregon 


Pennsylvania 
Central 
Erie 
Phila. and Vicinity 
Western 

Puerto Rico 

Rhode Island 


Tennessee 
East Tennessee 
Middle Tennessee 


Texas 
Dallas 


Vermont 
Virginia 


* Washington 


Seattle 


West Virginia 
Mountain State 


Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 


Wyoming 


President 


Sue Clough 
Lawrence Hess 
L. J. Luker 
Claud Bosworth 


Willis Dugan 


F. L. Chambers 
Charles D. Haynes 


John Showalter 


Barbara D. Severns 


Willard C. Hamlin 
Ralph B. Kenney 
Coleen M. Smith 
Alfred J. Bruckert 
Catherine Keogh 
Edith Katz 
Arthur Ryan 
Rufus B. Crain 
Charles Williams 
Jack Kowalsky 
Clarence G. Noyce 
Essel K. Hegburg 


J. Minor Gwyn 


Ernest L. Bowman 
Wendell H. Pierce 
Marie Disney 
Ethel Wooden 


C. L. Jones 

Mary E. Smith 
Kathryn L. Kee 
Selinda McCaulley 


Paul H. Masoner 


Carmen Gémez Tejera 


Isabelle M. Nicol 


Frank McClelland 
Jos. Roemer 


L. V. Stockard 
Dorothy Smith 


James E. Bauserman 


Eugene Dils 


Maj. H. G. Chancey 


Lelah Moran 
R. A. Beckwith 


J. M. Hungate 


Secretary 


Elizabeth King, 17628 Colgate St., Dearborn 
Helen B. Holton, Jackson 3 Colle 

Ruby Johnson, 130 Oakhill Ave., E. Lansing 

Arvilla Winegarden, 450 Adams St., $.E., Grand Rapids 


Laura J. Montank, Marshall H. S. 


James L. Mackay, 573 S. Clay St., Kirkwood 
J. G. Ragsdale, Gallatin County H. S., Bozeman 


Mary Louise Leslie, Van Sant School of Business, 
19th and Harney 


Jean D. Zuts, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N. J. 


Alice Murphy, Central H. S. 

Cora Tobin, 400 Sixth Ave., Tro 

Irene Knappenberger, North H. <, Syracuse 
Isabel Cathcart, Newburgh Free Academ 
Fernabelle Brandow, Box 233, Richfield Springs 
Anna Mace Jones, 88 Morningside Dr. 

Winifred L. Meade, 245 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn 
Dorothy Champeney, John Marshall H. S. 

Anne Ducey, H. S., Harverstraw 

Beulah Winston, 1230 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. C. 
Mary Louise Charles, 131 Huguenot St., New Rochelle 
Mazie Wagoner, Hayes Hall, Univ. of Buffalo 


Edward W. Boshart, N. C. State College, Raleigh 


S. Ezra McCulloh, YMCA, 40 W. Long St., Columbus 
Meta Howard, 1330 Meier Ave. 

Lucy Kimbel, 1459 Wagar Ave., Lakewood 

Ruth Allen, 1918 Ontario St., Toledo 


Kingsley Trenholme, Mt. Tabor School, Portland 


Mildred O. Goyne, 1319 Line St., Sunb 

Kathryn G. North, U.S.E.S., 126 E. 11th St. 

Margaret Forrest, Adminst. Bldg., Parkway and 21st 
St., Philadelphia 

Edna Schlegel, Gladstone Jr. H. S., Pittsburgh 


Diego I. Hernandez, T. and I. School, Caguas 
Mary Le B. B. Sanford, 20 Summer St., Providence 


R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Mrs. T. O. Miller, East Nashville H. S. 


Beulah Baker, 3457 Normandy St., Dallas 


Inez Cook, Middlebury 
Martha E. Reely, Fairfax 


Helen Dunn, West Seattle H. S. 


Virginia Laughlin, 214—13th St., Parkersburg 


Mary H. Keating, H. S., Whitefish Bay 
Mrs. Anthony Scholter, 2869 N. 29th St., Milwaukee 


Justine Gentle, University of Wyoming, Laramic 
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N.V.G.A. CHAIRMEN—1942-43 


Sections 

Administration and Supervision of Guidance: 

Individual Analysis: Franxun J. Zeran, Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Occupational Research: Mary J. Drucxszr, State Em- 
mg Service, 435 Cleveland Ave., Colum- 

us, Ohio 

Preparation for Guidance Service: Luona C. Bucmwatp, 
Board of Education Bldg., 3 E. 25th St., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Divisions 

Rural Guidance: Rarmomp M. Hanpvitzs, Bureau of 
Guidance, State Department of Education, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


Committees 
Committees Relating to Specific Functions 


Counseling: F. G. Davie, Head, Dept. of Education, 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennna. 

Placement: Dranwo Byornaraa, U. S. Employment 
Service Division, Bureau of Employment Secur- 
ity, Washington, D. C. 

Teaching: Gurtrups Forrester, West Bend, Wis. 


Committees Relating to Fields of Service 


Colleges: Stongy E. Tarsox, Central YMCA College, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Oust-of-School: A. A. Livertcut, Office of Labor Sup- 
ply, Social Security Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Secondary Scheels: S. Manion Justice, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Raleigh, N. C. 


Special on Epirs Katz, N. Y. League for the 
Hard of Hearing, 480 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Committees Relating to Administration 


Branches: E. L. Kencunar, Board of Education, 228 
N. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 

Community Aspects: Luster }. Scniozrs, Board of 
Education, 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Constitution and Organization: Micprep L. Bitiinos, 
64 Monteroy Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 


Program: C.Gitaurt Wrenn, Lt.,U.S.N.R. On leave, 
University of Minnesota. 

Commercial Exhibits: Annotp M. Hass, State Teachers 
College, Newark, N. J. 

Nominations. Marion R. Trasvue, School of Educa- 
tion, State College, Pa. 

Cooperation with Labor and Industry: Geonon E. 
Hutcmsason, State Department of Education, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations NVGA 


eng Waneaw K. Larton, Board of 
Education, Detroit, Mich 1944); Maar P 


Coaas, Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(1944 Leeres | Scwtoses, Board of Education, 
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228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. (1943); Gaoug 
E. Hutcmarson, State Department of Educatigg. 
Albany, N. Y. (1943). 


Dictionary of Education: Jom M. Brewar, 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Editorial Board and Editorial Advisory Committee: 
D. Krrson, Teachers College, Columbia 
sity, New York, N. Y. 


Circulation: Rauen B. Kunwar, State Teachers 
lege, Albany, N. Y. 


Publications: Many P. Corre, Board of Education 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Publicity: Max E. Basr, B'nai B'rith Vocation 
Service Bureau, 1003 K St., N. W., Washingtog, 
n¢. 


Ethical Practices: Jesse B. Davis, Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. 


Legislation: Haren E. Samust, Gordon Junior H. §, 
Washington, D. C. 


Radie: A. H. Hausratn, Iowa State College, Ame, 
Iowa 


Regional Conferences: Freperice C. Seamsrer, State 
Director, Occupational Information and Gu- 
dance Services, Jefferson City, Mo. 


War Service: Maroarst E. Bannart, Pasadena Cig 
Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 


Look over 


this valuable text 
for teachers and 
supervisors — 





Crow and Crow’s 


MENTAL HYGIENE 
IN SCHOOL 
AND HOME LIFE 


A practical and challenging presentation 
of the principles of hygienic life adjust- 
ment, for those responsible for the educa- 
tion and guidance of young people. Dif- 
fering in approach from most books in the 
field, it offers a complete and unified treat- 
ment of daily experiences in the process of 


personality adjustments. $3.00. 


Send for copies on approval. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 
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